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PMonatshefte 


FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT, 
DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UND LITERATUR 


Official Organ of the German Section of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association 


Volume XLVII December, 1955 Number 8 


TO PROFESSOR HOHLFELD ON HIS NINETIETH BIRTH- 
DAY, DECEMBER 29, 1955 


On behalf of the University which he served so faithfully for many 
decades I take pleasure im extending to Professor Alexander Rudolf 
Hoblfeld on his ninetieth birthday the congratulations and best wishes 
of the University community. 

It is an inspiration to us all to learn that Professor Hoblfeld in 
his ninetieth year, despite all the obstacles that physical infirmity and 
the other inevitable tribulations of his advanced years have put in his 
path, is still actively engaged in scholarly research and is still capable 
of producing authoritative articles in his chosen field. Professor Hobl- 
feld’s unfiagging interest in and untiring devotion to the cause of Ger- 
man letters in the United States may well serve as an example to young 
scholars everywhere. 


We are proud and happy to express our felicitations to Professor 
Hoblfeld on this memorable occasion. 
Present E. B. Frep 
Universiry oF WIsconsIN 


=. 


Die Germanisten der Universitat Wisconsin an 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld 


Sebr verebrter Herr Hoblfeld! 

An Ihrem 90. Geburtstag gedenken wir Ibrer mit Gefiiblen der 
Bewunderung und Dankbarkeit. Sie haben den Boden urbar gemacht, 
den wir pfliigen; Sie haben das Haus gebaut, das wir bewohnen; Sie 
haben den Schatz gesammelt, den wir verwalten und zu vermebren 
trachten. Als Lehrer und als Gelebrter haben Sie der deutschen Sprach- 
und Literaturwissenschaft in Wisconsin eine feste Heimstitte geschaffen. 
Ibre Schiiler sind in das ganze Land gezogen und haben eine Reibe der 
wichtigsten Lebrstiible besetzt, und Ihr Wirken hat dazu beigetragen, 
den Weltruf der Universitit zu begriinden und zu stirken. 
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Kummer und Leid sind Ibnen nicht erspart geblieben. An diesem 
Tage der Erinnerung gedenken wir mit Ihnen der beiden prachtigen 
Sébne, die Sie allzu friih betrauern muften, und der treuen, vereb- 
rungswiirdigen Lebensgefibrtin, die Sie vor zwei Jahren verlassen hat. 
Wir wissen, wie schwer Sie der Verlust des Augenlichts getroffen hat. 
Werke, die bereits in Ihrem Geiste Gestalt angenommen hatten und in 
der Mufe des Rubestands geschrieben werden sollten, sind nicht zur 
Ausfiibrung gekommen. Und doch darf man sagen, daB das giitige 
Geschick, das Ibre Schritte in friiberen Jahren lenkte, Sie auch im Alter 
nicht verlassen hat. Kraft und Regsamkeit des Geistes sind Ihnen 
unvermindert erhalten. Es war Ibnen vergonnt, Ibre Aufsatze zu sam- 
meln und, um einen gewichtigen Beitrag bereichert, als stattlichen Band 
herauszugeben. Wir teilen Ibren Stolz auf die Aufnahbme, die dies Buch 
hier und im Ausland gefunden hat.. Noch in den letzten Jabren ist 
es Ihnen gelungen, allen Schwierigkeiten zum Trotz drei Aufsdtze zu 
schreiben, die Goethe und seinem ,,Faust“ gewidmet sind. Daf einer 
davon in dieser Nummer der ,,Monatshefte“ erscheint, ist uns eine be- 
sondere Freude 


Wenn Sie heute lhr Leben iiberdenken, wird Ihnen manches Goethe- 
Wort einfallen. Auch Sie haben erfahren, wie sich Verdienst und Gliick 
verketten; auch Sie haben die Macht der Sorge, schleichend grof, nicht 
anerkannt; und auch Sie, dem die Jabre vieles nabmen, diirfen sagen: 


Mir bleibt genug! Es bleibt Idee und Liebe! 
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EINE REIHE FAUSTSPLITTER 


A. R. 
University of Wisconsin 


Als ich vor nunmehr zehn Jahren infolge der Erkrankung meiner 
Augen nicht mehr lesen konnte, begann ich, lingere Partieen und ganze 
Szenen von Goethes Faust auswendig zu lernen, um so wenigstens in 
diesem einen meiner engeren Arbeitsgebiete in lebendiger textlicher 
Fiihlung mit der Dichtung zu bleiben. Das Auswendiglernen war trotz 
meiner Jahre damals noch leicht genug. Um aber das rasch Erworbene 
zu einem einigermafen dauernden Besitz zu gestalten, wurde es notig, 
mein stetig wachsendes Repertoire immer und immer wieder fiir mich 
za rezitieren. Auf diese Weise bin ich allmahlich auf kleine textliche 
Fragen gestoBen, wo ich friiher jahrzehntelang nichts irgendwie Frag- 
liches gesehen hatte. Meine Bedenken oder mindestens Gedanken iiber 
eine Reihe solcher Punkte will ich hier den Lesern unserer Zeitschrift 
vorlegen.* 


I 


Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Auf ihre Frage nach seinem Gottesglauben verweist Faust die Ge- 
liebte zunachst auf ihre eigenen Empfindungen angesichts der GréBe 
und Schénheit des Kosmos und auf die tiefsten und innersten Stimmen 
ihres liebenden Herzens und fahret fort: 

Erfiill’ davon dein Herz, so groB es ist, (3451) 

Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefiihle selig bist, 

Nenn’ es dann, wie du willst, 

Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir! Gefiih] ist alles; 

Name ist Schall und Rauch, 

Umnebelnd Himmelsglut. 
Bei wiederholtem Rezitieren entwickelte sich in mir eine wachsende Ab- 
neigung gegen die Verwendung von ,,Herz“ in der Reihe der versuchten 
Benennungen eines Gefiihls, von dem es unmittelbar vorher geheiBen 
hatte: ,,Erfiill’ davon dein Herz, so groB es ist.“ Nicht daB ich ,,Herz“ 
in dem ihm so verliehenen zweiten Sinn iiberhaupt nicht hatte nach- 
empfinden kénnen. Ich empfand es jedoch als stérend und nichtssagend 
innerhalb der schénen und miachtig anschwellenden Dreiheit von Gliick, 
Liebe, Gott. Wenn ,,Herz“ im Sinn von Fausts ,,Ich habe keinen Namen 
dafiir“ sagen sollte: Nenn’s einfach ein volles, iibervolles Herz, dann 
hatte es doch wohl an der Spitze der Reihe, also vor ,,Gliick“ erscheinen 
sollen. Beide Worter sind einsilbig und konnten leicht den Platz wech- 
seln. So setzte sich bei mir allmahlich der Gedanke fest, es miisse ir- 


*Fur die ebenso wertvolle wie ausgedehnte Mitarbeit an diesen Fa’ i 
bin ich Beatrice Hagen (Frau Professor Oskar Hagen) zu tiefem Dank verpflichtet. 
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gendeine besondere Bewandtnis haben mit dem ,,Herz“ an der Stelle, wo 
es steht. Weiter aber konnte ich zuniachst nicht kommen. Schén und 
klar ist: ein Gefiihl von Gliick, von Liebe, von Gott, — ein Gliicksge- 
fiihl, ein Liebesgefiihl, ein Gottesgefiihl; aber ein Gefiihl von Herz, 
ein Herzensgefihl? 

Erst nach langerer Zeit, vor etwa zwei, drei Jahren, bei einer rezi- 
tierenden Wiederholung der Szene, verfiel ich ganz unwillkiirlich und 
wie von einer Eingebung geleitet, darauf, die Worte ,,Nenn’s Gliick! 
Herz! Liebe! Gott!“ nicht vier- sondern dreihebig zu lesen: die Akzente 
auf dem schénen Dreiklang Gliick — Liebe — Gott, mit ,,Herz“ in der 
Senkung als kosende Anrede der Geliebten. Solcher Koseworte hat das 
eigentliche Religionsgesprach, also die Zeilen von 3414 bis 3502, nicht 
weniger als sechs: Mein Kind; Mein Liebchen; Du holdes Angesicht; 
Liebs Kind; Liebe Puppe; Du ahnungsvoller Engel du. Diese sechs Wen- 
dungen verteilen sich iiber das Gesprach in den folgenden Zeilenab- 
standen: 8-5-38-7-18. ,,Herz in Zeile 3454 kommt etwa in der Mitte 
(23-15) des gréBten Abstands von 38 Zeilen zu stehen, also an einer 
durchaus passenden und natiirlichen Stelle. Die Zeile in der es steht, 
gehért, wie aus dem obigen Zitat ersichtlich ist, zu einer Gruppe von 
sechs kurzen Zeilen, die alle dreihebig sind. Diesem Prinzip der Drei- 
hebigkeit zuliebe in fast demonstrativer Weise erscheinen die Worte ,,Ich 
habe keinen Namen dafiir. Gefiihl ist alles . . . “ aufgeteilt wie folgt: 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir. Gefiihl ist alles . . . 
Nur wenn dreihebig gesprochen, mit ,,Herz“ in der Senkung, gehért 
unser Vers in diese iiberraschende Gruppe. Was die Verwendung von 
»Herz“ als kosende Anrede der Geliebten betrifft, die sonst im Faust 
nicht vorkommt, so belegt sie Fischer im Goethe-Wortschatz fiir alle 
drei Epochen von Goethes Schaffen, besonders fiir die friihe Zeit. 

Alles, was ich an Uberlegungen und Beobachtungen soweit ange- 
fiihrt habe, spricht anscheinend zu Gunsten und sicher nicht zu Un- 
gunsten der vorgeschlagenen Interpretation. Ich muB gestehen, ich kann 
mir nicht vorstellen, wie Goethe, sei es nun in dem alten Manuskript 
des Urfaust oder fiir den Druck des Fragments, unsern Vers als vier- 
hebig einer Gruppe von ausgesprochen dreihebigen Zeilen hatte einver- 
leiben kénnen. Allerdings sind damit die vier gebieterischen Ausrufe- 
zeichen nicht aus dem Wege geraumt, die auf den ersten Blick jede 
weitere Uberlegung zu eriibrigen scheinen. Gewib, auf den ersten 
Blick; aber auch nur auf den ersten Blick. Bei genauerem Zusehen ver- 
lieren sie viel an entscheidender Endgiiltigkeit. Bei der Vorliebe der 
Sturm- und Drangzeit fiir expressionistische Ausrufezeichen versteht es 
sich fast von selbst, da8 die von Faust gesuchten Worte fiir ein das 
ganze Herz erfiillendes Gefiihl, ob nun vier oder drei, durch Ausrufe- 
zeichen auszuzeichnen waren, besonders da sie in einem imperativen Satz 
stehen. Desgleichen verlangt aber auch nach der niichternsten Regel 
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der deutschen Interpunktionslehre ,,Herz“ als Anrede der Geliebten 
ein Ausrufezeichen nach ,,Nenn’s.““ Wenn beiden Prinzipien Rechnung 
getragen werden soll, so ergeben sich eben mit Notwendigkeit vier Aus- 
rufezeichen. Daraus ergibt sich aber umgekehrt mit gleicher Folgerich- 
tigkeit die Freiheit, den Vers trotz seiner vier Ausrufezeichen mit 
gleichem Recht entweder drei- oder vierhebig zu lesen. Und das ist 
letzten Grundes alles, was ich mit diesen Bemerkungen habe klar machen 
wollen. 

Ich habe keine Absicht, die traditionelle Interpunktion anzweifeln 
oder gar abandern zu wollen, oder behaupten zu wollen, Goethe miisse 
den Vers dreihebig gesprochen haben, wenn ich auch gestehen will, 
daB ich das glaube. Alles, was ich erreicht haben méchte ist, Freunden 
des Religionsgesprachs, denen es so ergangen ist wie mir — und ich 
kann doch kaum der Einzige sein, dem diese Bedenken gekommen sind 
— einen berechtigten und nicht uninteressanten Ausweg aus ihrem Di- 
lemma er6ffnet zu haben. Sollte ein zukiinftiger Herausgeber des Textes 
auf diese Méglichkeit hinweisen, so ware das Lohn und Anerkennung 
genug fiir mich und meine treue Mitarbeiterin. 


Il 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, (11575) 
Der taglich sie erobern muf. 

Faust spricht die Worte in prophetischer Ergriffenheit in der Stunde 
seines Todes. Gekennzeichnet als ,,der Weisheit letzter SchluB,“ gipfelt 
sich in ihnen seine testamentarische Rede, in der er versucht, das Fazit 
seiner Lebenserfahrungen im vierten und fiinften Akt der Dichtung zu 
zichen. Grund genug, feststellen zu wollen, ob ihnen sich eine iiber- 
zeugend eindeutige, sich von innen heraus legitimierende Allgemeingiil- 
tigkeit nachweisen laBt. Formuliert sind sie jedenfalls nicht als ein rein 
personliches Bekenntnis sondern als eine selbstindig in sich geschlossene 
Maxime oder Lebenswahrheit. 

Es ist deshalb fraglich und leicht irrefiihrend, wenn in kommentier- 
ten Faustausgaben einfach die Worte Tells des Schillerschen Dramas als 
eine Art erlauternder Parallele angefiihrt werden: 

Dann erst genie’ ich meines Lebens recht, 

Wenn ich mir’s jeden Tag aufs neu erbeute. (1489 f.) 
GewiB, eine Verwandtschaft besteht darin, daB in beiden Fallen die 
Uberwindung von Schwierigkeit und Gefahr als ein das Lebensgefiihl 
erhdhender Wert empfunden und gepriesen wird. Das aber ist auch 
alles. In jeder anderen Hinsicht gehen die beiden Ausspriiche weit 
auseinander. Tell spricht in der ersten Person, ausschlieBlich von seinem 
persdnlichen Lebensgefiihl, ohne die leiseste Andeutung einer Verallge- 
meinerung. Es handelt sich fiir ihn um ,,genieSen,“ nicht ,,verdienen“ 
und nur um das Leben, nicht um Freiheit und Leben. Vor allem aber 
macht er mit seinem ,,Dann erst . . . recht“ klar, daB seine Behauptung 
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nur fiir einen ungewéhnlich hohen Grad von LebensgenuB gelten soll. 
Welche entscheidende Bedeutung eine solche Beschrinkung fiir den 
Sinn der beiden Stellen hat, wird vielleicht am ehesten deutlich, wenn 
wir uns in die erste Zeile der Faustischen Stelle eine ahnliche Wendung 
hineindenken, also etwa: 
Nur der verdient so recht sich Freiheit wie das Leben . . . 

Eine solche Einschrankung ist aber nicht im Sinne Fausts. Im Gegen- 
teil, die eine Variante, welche die Weimarer Ausgabe als H16 mitteilt, 
ist noch schroffer: ,,Nur der verdient die Freiheit und das Leben . . . “ 
Soweit das Leben in Frage kommt, hei®t das denn doch: Nur der ver- 
dient zu leben, der sich sein Leben tiglich erobern muB. Als eine 
charakteristisch faustische Hyperbel, besonders in Anbetracht der Lage, 
in der es gesprochen wird, lieBe sich das schon denken, aber nicht als 
eine allgemein giiltige Maxime. Jedenfalls ist die Variante insofern von 
Interesse, als sie erkennen |48t, an welchen beiden Punkten dem Dichter 
Bedenken aufstiegen: einmal am Verbum ,,verdienen“ (verdient: ver- 
dient sich) und dann an der Kopulierung von ,,Freiheit“ und ,,Leben“ 
(und: wie). In beiden Fallen muB er versucht haben zu mildern und 
abzuschwachen. Der Unterschied der im Deutschen beim Substantiy 
zwischen das Verdienst und der Verdienst erhalten ist, fehlt beim 
Verbum, wenn wir es rein transitiv und nicht reflexiv gebrauchen. ,,Er 
verdient mehr, als er verdient“ kann heiBen, daB bei ihm der Verdienst 
groBer ist als das Verdienst, aber auch genau das Gegenteil. ,,Er ver- 
dient sich mehr als er verdient“ ist meinem Gefiih] nach leidlich ein- 
deutig. Das heiBt, als Reflexiv neigt ,,verdienen“ mehr zur Betonung 
von Leistung und Erwerb, bloBes ,,verdienen“ mehr zur Hervorhebung 
von ,,wert sein,“ ,,Anrecht haben.“ Starker wiirde ich es nicht aus- 
driicken wollen, denn auch gegenteilige Beispiele lieBen sich fiir beide 
Gebrauchsweisen leicht belegen. Uberlegungen, oder besser gesagt Emp- 
findungen dieser Art miissen es gewesen sein, die Goethe bewogen 
haben, dem Reflexivam den Vorzug zu geben. Es ist starker doppel- 
sinnig als das Transitivum. Und gerade auf den Doppelsinn, das heift, 
auf die Absicht, sowohl das ,,wert sein“ wie auch die eigene Leistung 
zugleich anklingen zu lassen, mu8 es Goethe angekommen sein, wenn 
der Ausspruch sich sowohl auf die Freiheit wie auf das Leben beziehen 
und nicht nur als momentaner Gefiihlsausbruch sondern als Faustischer 
Weisheit letzter Schlu8 gelten sollte. So erklare ich mir die Verande- 
rung von ,,verdienen“ zu ,,sich verdienen.‘’ Nun hat aber Goethe auch 
das ,,und“ zwischen ,,Freiheit und ,,Leben“ durch ,,wie“ ersetzt. Hat 
das auch irgendwelche gedankliche Bedeutung? Um nicht allzu spitz- 
findig zu erscheinen, muB ich hier ein Gestindnis machen. Ich habe tat- 
sichlich bis vor wenigen Jahren ,,wie das Leben“ in einem ganz anderen 
Sinn aufgefaBt als ,,und das Leben.“ Die Stelle hat mir in friihern Jahren 


immer als ein Weisheitsspruch des alten Goethe vorgeschwebt, bei dem 


ich weniger oder jedenfalls nicht mehr an die in Fausts Sterbevision so 
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bedrohlich geschilderte physische Lage seines paradiesischen Landes 
gedacht haben mag, als an das Gesamtbild der beiden Szenen Mitternacht 
und GroBer Vorhof des Palastes. Wahrend nun in der letzteren Szene 
es sich um die physische Bedrohung des Lebens handelt, und von der 
Bedrohung einer vom Leben getrennt gedachten Freiheit kaum die Rede 
ist, handelt die ganze und doch so viel eindringlichere Szene mit der 
Sorge tatsaichlich von einem Kampf um Freiheit. Nur sind es hier nicht 
auBere sondern innere Drohungen und Bedrangnisse. Schon vor dem 
Auftreten der Sorge entlockt das Geraune der vier grauen Weiber Faust 
die Worte, die den Grundakkord der Szene anschlagen: ,,Noch hab’ 
ich mich ins Freie nicht gekampft.““ Auf Gedankengangen dieser Art 
mu8 es beruht haben, daB sich bei mir eine Interpretation von Fausts 
Weisheitsspruch festgesetzt hat, die von der allgemein iiblichen stark 
abweicht, und zwar ganz unbewuBt und also ohne jedes argumentative 
Zutun meinerseits. Ich lese die Stelle auch jetzt noch, wenn ich an sie 
als eine Goethesche und nicht nur Faustische Lebensmaxime denke, wie 
folgt: Nur der verdient sich Freiheit (etwa so) wie das Leben (also 
als etwas zwar nicht Verbiirgtes, aber doch von Tag zu Tag zuversicht- 
lich Erwartetes), der taglich sie (die Freiheit) sich erobern mu. So 
aufgefaBt, verliert der Ausspruch, ohne daB seinem Wortlaut irgendwie 
Gewalt angetan wiirde, die bedenkliche Gleichsetzung von Leben und 
Freiheit, die nur dadurch verstindlich wird, daB Faust die Worte aus 
einer Lage oder Vision heraus spricht, in der tatsichlich das Leben 
ebensosehr bedroht ist wie die Freiheit. Aber selbst im Hinblick auf 
diese besondere Lage, fiir die die hier angedeutete Interpretation gewiB 
nicht zutrifft, machen sich Bedenken gegen die iibliche Auffassung gel- 
tend. Nimmt man die Wendung ,,verdient sich“ ethisch, also im Sinne 
von ,,ist wert, so ist schon oben gesagt, daB sich ihre Anwendung auf 
das Leben bestenfalls nur durch Fausts hochgespannte Ergriffenheit in 
der Stunde seines Todes rechtfertigen lieBe. Nimmt man die Worte 
aber im Sinne von ,,verdankt sich selbst,“ so ergeben sie eine im Grunde 
nichtssagende Tautologie. 

Ich habe in dem hier Vorgebrachten wiederholt meine aus friiher 
Zeit stammende Auffassung der allgemein iiblichen gegeniibergestellt. 
Tatsachlich aber ist kaum zu sagen, woraus man mit voller Gewibheit 
schlieBen kénnte, wie der Wortlaut unserer Stelle von anderen Kom- 
mentatoren, die sich eingehender mit ihr beschiaftigt haben, aufgefaBt 
worden ist. Mir wenigstens ist aus Kommentaren aller Art nichts be- 
kannt geworden, was eindeutigen Aufschlu8 dariiber gewahren kénnte. 
Die hier nach der Weimarer Ausgabe zitierte Variante, die zum Nach- 
denken hatte reizen kénnen, ist anscheinend nicht bekannt geworden. 
Nun ist unsere Stelle aber eine von denen, deren es eine ganze Reihe 
und mitunter nicht uninteressante gibt, wo Ubersetzer Stellung nehmen 
miissen, wahrend auch die aufmerksamsten Leser des Originals unge- 
stért dariiber hinweglesen. Zu meiner Verbliiffung stellte sich heraus, da8 
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in mehr als einem Dutzend Ubersetzungen, die mir leicht zur Hand 
waren, alle ohne Ausnahme das ,,sie“ in der zweiten Zeile als Plural 
wiedergaben. Da nun viele der neueren Ubersetzer des Faust griindliche 
Faustkenner sind, so mute ich annehmen, daB, wie in dem vorhergehen- 
den Splitter, meine Erwagungen weit abstehen von dem, was als allge- 
mein iiblich gelten muB. 

Was Goethe betrifft, so diirfen wir mit Sicherheit annehmen, daf 
er sich um eine nach beiden Seiten hin einwandfreie Formulierung von 
Fausts Weisheitsspruch ernstlich bemiiht hat, die ihm aber nicht gelun- 
gen ist und unter den gegebenen Voraussetzungen auch nicht hat gelin- 
gen kénnen. Bedauerlich ist, daB auf diese Weise der wertvolle und fiir 
Faust so charakteristische innerste Kern des angeschlagenen Gedanken- 
komplexes nicht rein und klar zum Ausdruck gekommen ist. Als diesen in- 
nersten Kern betrachte ich die Einsicht, daB Freiheit, vor allem die geistig- 
sittliche Freiheit, um die Faust unmittelbar vorher mit der Sorge hatte 
kampfen miissen, nicht wie das Leben ein Geschenk einer giitigen Natur 
ist, sondern, wenn auch nicht wortwortlich taglich, so doch immer und 
immer wieder neu erkampft werden muB. 


Ill 
Flich! Auf! Hinaus ins weite Land! 

Wie die beiden ersten dieser Faustsplitter beruht auch dieser dritte 
auf einer alten rein gefiihlsmaBig seit langen Jahren bei mir feststehenden 
Auffassung der in Frage kommenden Partie des Eingangsmonologs, von 
der ich hier die wichtigste Stelle zitiere: 

Statt der lebendigen Natur, (414) 
Da Gott die Menschen schuf hinein, 


Umgibt in Rauch und Moder nur 
Dich Tiergeripp und Totenbein. 


Flieh! auf! hinaus ins weite Land! 
Und dies geheimnisvolle Buch, 

Von Nostradamus’ eigner Hand, 

Ist dir es nicht Geleit genug? 
Erkennest dann der Sterne Lauf, 
Und wenn Natur dich unterweist, 
Dann geht die Seelenkraft dir auf, 
Wie spricht ein Geist zum andern Geist. 
Umsonst, daB trocknes Sinnen hier 
Die heil’gen Zeichen dir erklart: 

Ihr schwebt, ihr Geister, neben mir; 
Antwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hort! 


Ich habe seinerzeit, das heiBt, vor etwa fiinfzig Jahren, mit der damals 
iippig sprieBenden ,,Literatur“ zu dieser Stelle mich ehrlich abgemiiht, 
bin aber trotz Saran, Niejahr, Minor u.a.m. immer wieder zu meiner 
alten Auffassung zuriickgekehrt. Nicht daB ich sie fiir die einzig még- 
liche und alle Bedenken beseitigende Interpretation gehalten hatte; wohl 
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aber, daB sie mir immer wieder als die natiirlichere und weniger zum 
Widerspruch reizende erschien. Ich habe dann allmahlich die Frage 
als fir mich erledigt aus den Augen verloren und jahrzehntelang in 
meinem Faustkursus so dargestellt, ,,wie ich’s angeschaut.“ Erst vor 
kurzem, als ich fiir diese Reihe von Faustsplittern ahnliche kleinere Pro- 
ben auszuwahlen anfing, kam ich auf den Gedanken, das, was ich all die 
Jahre im Stillen meinen Schiilern verzapft hatte, auch 6ffentlich zu be- 
kennen und zugleich dafiir zu werben: denn meine Meinung ist inzwi- 
schen die alte geblieben. Ein fliichtiger Einblick in Béhms Goethes 
Faust in neuer Deutung (1949) und in Daurs Faust und der Teufel (1950) 
iiberzeugte mich, da8 auch die gegnerische Interpretation in der Haupt- 
sache die alte geblieben ist. In den kommentierten Ausgaben der letzte- 
ren Jahre suchte ich vergeblich nach so bestimmten Angaben, wie sie 
sich noch bei Witkowski und Petsch fanden. 

Die zwei Punkte, an denen die gr6éBte Unsicherheit herrscht und 
meine Interpretation ihre eigenen Wege geht, sind einerseits der iiber- 
raschende plétzliche Ubergang von der Flucht ,,hinaus ins weite Land“ 
za dem VerlaB auf das Geleit des geheimnisvollen Zauberbuchs ,,von 
Nostradamus’ eigner Hand,“ und andererseits der vermeintliche Versuch 
der Beschwérung der Geister in dem Anruf ,,Antwortet mir, wenn ihr 
mich hGrt!“ Was den ersteren Punkt betrifft, so sehen die einen zwi- 
schen den zwei Zeilen einen jahen Abgrund zwischen Denken und Tun, 
wahrend die anderen, um einen einheitlichen Gedankenablauf zu ge- 
winnen, das weite Land als das weite Reich der Magie interpretieren und 
in ihm keine Verbindung anerkennen wollen mit der unmittelbar vorher 
sehnsuchtsvoll empfundenen ,,lebendigen Natur, Da Gott die Menschen 
schuf hinein.“‘ Es widerspricht das aber nicht nur der eben angedeuteten 
Stelle, sondern auch allen vorhergegangenen Gedanken und Gefiihlen 
Fausts, daB ich es als ganz unannehmbar empfinde. Das Mondscheiner- 
lebnis mit seinem Ahnen eines freien Verkehrs mit der Welt der Geister 
auf nachtlichen Bergeshéhen hat Faust so sehr von der Unnatur seines 
bisherigen Aufenthaltes und Lebens iiberzeugt, daB er beim Erwachen 
aus seinem traumahnlichen Zustand sein Studierzimmer als einen uner- 
traglichen Kerker empfindet, aus dem ihn nur die Flucht in die wirkliche 
Natur befreien und gesunden lassen kann. Er denkt dabei nicht an 
einen nachtlichen Spaziergang oder einen unmittelbaren Versuch der 
Geisterbeschworung im Freien, sondern der Gedanke, der ihn packt, 
und sicher nicht zum erstenmal, ist der, sein ganzes bisheriges Leben auf- 
zugeben. Die abgriindige Verachtung seines ganzen Seins und Tuns, 
die in den Worten gipfelt ,,Es méchte kein Hund so linger leben,“ 
mag ihn bei besonders schweren Anfallen von Lebensiiberdru8 schon 
mehrmals zu Gedanken an Flucht in ein neues natiirlicheres Leben ge- 
trieben haben. Es hat soweit zu nichts gefiihrt und wiirde vielleicht 
auch diesmal zu nichts fiihren. Darauf kommt es natiirlich nicht an. Es 
laBt uns aber die hochgradige Erregung mitfiihlen, die sich seiner be- 
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machtigt hat und womit er sich seine Uberzeugung vorhilt, daB er ein 
neues Leben sich schaffen miisse um mit Unterstiitzung durch die Natur 
selber zum Verkehr mit den Geistern zu gelangen. Nun ist er aber 
seinem ganzen Wesen und seiner Gewéhnung nach doch so sehr Buch- 
und Stubenmensch, daB trotz der verachtlichen Worte, womit er eben 
noch von seinen Biichern gesprochen hat, die Notwendigkeit von nun 
an ganz auf sie verzichten zu miissen, ihn erschreckt, und er sich damit 
tréstet, daB dieses eine geheimnisvolle Zauberbuch, das ihn begleiten 
soll, den Verlust der andern mehr als ersetzen wird. 

Und dies geheimnisvolle Buch, 

Von Nostradamus’ eigner Hand, 

Ist dir es nicht Geleit genug? 
Geleit sowohl im Sinne von Begleitung ins neue Leben, wie von Fiihrer- 
schaft ins Reich der Geister. Er denkt dabei zunachst an die Sternen- 
welt und die mystisch-magischen Beziehungen ihrer Konstellationen zu 
dem Reich der Geister. Wenn so die Natur selber, also der gestirnte 
Himmel, in der richtigen Stunde ihn unterweist, dann, fiihlt und glaubt 
er, wird die Seelenkraft ihm aufgehen, ,,Wie spricht ein Geist zum an- 
dern Geist.“ Aber nur so und nicht im Kerker der Studierstube, die 
ihm unzertrennlich ist von unfruchtbarer Gelehrsamkeit. 


Umsonst, daB trocknes Sinnen hier 
Die heil’gen Zeichen dir erklart. 


Von denen, die alles in unserer Stelle aus Magie deuten und von lebendi- 
ger Natur nichts wollen gelten lassen, wird dieses ,,hier“ auf das Buch 
bezogen, das, allerdings verschlossen, vor ihm liegt. Wenn auf die eben 
zitierten zwei Zeilen die Biihnenanweisung ,,Er schlagt das Buch auf“ 
folgte, lieBe sich zur Not, aber auch nur zur Not, fiir eine solche In- 
terpretation etwas sagen. Das ist aber nicht der Fall. Die Biihnenan- 
weisung folgt erst zwei Zeilen weiter nach ,,Antwortet mir, wenn ihr 
mich hért!“ Ich fande es geradezu komisch, wenn Faust bei den Wor- 
ten ,hier die heil’gen Zeichen“ auf das Buch deuten sollte, ohne es zu 
éffnen. Aber auch abgesehen davon gehért das ,,hier“ syntaktisch und 
rhythmisch zu ,,trocknes Sinnen.“ Das hat aber Bezug zur lebendigen 
Natur, wenn auch nur in negativem Sinn, Es bezeichnet Unnatur im 
Gegensatz zur ,,lebendigen Natur, Da Gott die Menschen schuf hinein.“ 
Es unterstreicht also die Annahme Fausts, da8 sein MiBerfolg mit der 
Magie von der Unnatur seiner Umgebung im Studierzimmer abgehangen 
habe; denn die Einsicht, daB nicht der Ort, sondern sein eigenes Ver- 
halten der Grund seines Versagens gewesen sei, erfahrt er, wie wir am 
SchluB dieses Splitters sehen werden, eben erst im Verlauf seines Er- 
lebnisses am Makrokosmus. Dies ist alles, was ich zu dem ersten der 
zwei eingangs genannten Punkte zu sagen habe. Was noch folgt, be- 
trifft den zweiten Punkt, den Anruf an die Geister in den letzten zwei 
Zeilen unserer Stelle. 

Die iibliche Erklarung verzichtet, soweit ich sehe, auf jeden Ver- 
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such, diesen plétzlichen Anruf an die Geister mit dem Vorhergegan- 
genen zu verbinden oder durch es zu begriinden. Irgendwie soll Faust 
ewahr werden, daB die Geister sich ihm nahern, und soll sich also 
entschlieBen, sie zu beschwoéren. In einer dermafen nachlassigen, ja 
gleichgiiltigen Weise beschw6rt man aber keine Geister. Wenn es spater 
dem Erdgeist gegeniiber zu einer wirklichen Beschw6rung kommt, ver- 
fahrt Faust doch ganz anders. Obgleich er da schon um und in sich die 
stirksten Manifestationen der unmittelbaren Gegenwart des Geistes er- 
fahren hat und mit den leidenschaftlichen Worten — ,,Du muBt! Du 
muBt! und kostet’ es mein Leben!“ — ihn anfleht, sich zu enthiillen, 
so unterlaBt er nicht, ,,das Zeichen des Geistes geheimnisvoll“ auszu- 
sprechen. Wenn es sich aber nicht um eine Beschw6rung handelt, 
worum handelt es sich denn? Meiner Auffassung nach ist Faust, als er 
die zwei Zeilen spricht, noch ganz erfiillt von dem Gedanken der 
Flucht aus seinem gegenwéartigen in ein neues Leben. Er befindet sich 
in einem Zustand leidenschaftlichster Erregung. Es tobt in ihm. Ich 
gebrauche den Ausdruck absichtlich. Denn als er spater beim Anschaun 
des harmonisch lebendig gewordenen Makrokosmusbildes sich beruhigt, 
bricht er in die Worte aus: 
War es ein Gott, der diese Zeichen schrieb, 
Die mir das innre Toben stillen — ? 

Mit diesem Toben meint er sicher nicht nur, aber doch zunichst, das 
Toben dieser einen Nacht. In dieser seiner Aufgeregtheit vor dem letz- 
ten entscheidenden Schritt kommt ihm der Gedanke, sich noch einmal 
zu vergewissern, daf es keinen andern Ausweg gibt, und in einer Auf- 
wallung widerspruchvollster Empfindungen ruft er aus: ,,[hr schwebt, 
ihr Geister, neben mir . . . “: das wei ich, denn ihr seid iiberall, 
auch hier, aber antworten werdet ihr mir nicht, denn so deute ich mir 
das ,,Antwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hért!“ Dabei mag in diesen Wor- 
ten, neben trotzigem Aufbegehren, fiir Geisterohren genug von einem 
verzweifelten Hoffen und Sehnen anklingen, um von ihnen als ein 
»Machtig Seelenflehen“ empfunden und erhért zu werden. 


Will man wissen, woher ich denn das alles wei8, so kann ich darauf 
nur antworten, daB ich es natiirlich nicht weiB. Da aber der Dichter 
gerade an dieser Stelle ganz davon absieht, uns durch reichere und 
warmere Worte oder durch Druckbild und ungewéhnliche Zeichen- 
setzung irgendwelche Hilfsmittel fiir die innere Deutung des Vorgangs 
an die Hand zu geben, so nétigt und berechtigt er den Leser, sich ganz 
auf seine Einfiihlung zu verlassen, zugleich aber auch iiber den unmittel- 
baren Wortlaut hinaus nach riickwarts und vorwarts Aufschliisse zu 
suchen. Nach riickwarts ist uns das Monderlebnis fiir den F luchtge- 
danken von hohem Wert gewesen. Nach vorwarts haben wir das innere 
Toben verwerten kénnen. Noch aber verbleibt als Letztes der wichtige 
Hinweis auf das, ,,was der Weise spricht.“ Bei der Betrachtung des 
Makrokosmusbildes faBt Faust sein Erlebnis zusammen in die Worte: 
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Jetzt erst erkenn’ ich was der Weise spricht: 

»Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen; 

»Dein Sinn ist zu, Dein Herz ist tot! .. . 
Das heiBt denn doch, Zugang zu der Geisterwelt besteht iiberall und 
jederzeit. Er war also im Irrtum, als er meinte, daB das im Studierzim- 
mer ausgeschlossen und nur in der freien Natur méglich sei. An der 
Geisterwelt hat also sein Versagen nicht gelegen, sondern an ihm selber. 
Das Tote, das im Wege stand, waren nicht die toten Dinge im Studier- 
zimmer, sondern das, was tot und nicht aufgeschlossen war in seinem 
Herzen. Zugegeben, daB diese Erkenntnis auch auf Grund der iiblichen 
Deutung von Fausts Worten verstandlich ware, so trifft das Aufleuchten 
dieser Einsicht doch in einem weit bedeutsameren Sinn und Umfang 
zu, wenn es sich um einen Faust handelt, der von dem alleinigen Zu- 
gang zu der Geisterwelt durch die unmittelbaren Krifte der lebendigen 
Natur so fest iiberzeugt war, daB er glaubte, sein ganzes bisheriges Leben 
zugunsten einer Flucht in die Natur aufgeben zu miissen. So aufgefaBt, 
verbindet sich dann aber der Fluchtgedanke mit dem eben voraufge- 
gangenen Monderlebnis und dem Kerkermotiv zu der Verlebendigung 
und Auflockerung seines ganzen inneren Menschen, der er die lebendige 
Schau des Makrokosmus verdankt und die ihn dann zu seinem groBar- 
tigen Ringen mit dem Erdgeist befahigt. Es draingt mich aber, fast 
wider meinen Willen, den Kreis, dem unsere Stelle angehért, noch wei- 
ter zu ziehen und die Eingangszene ,,Nacht“ bis zur Dazwischenkunft 
Wagners als Einheit ins Auge zu fassen. In den ersten zweiunddreibig 
oft bemangelten Versen, von denen ich keinen missen méchte, bekennt 
sich eine der ganz groSen Dichtungen der Weltliteratur in Sprache und 
Vers schlicht aber wirksam zu ihrem bescheidenen Ursprung in der 
Sphare der Puppenspiele und Volksbiicher, um dann in nicht viel iiber 
hundert Versen, fest gefiigt von Schritt zu Schritt, von Stufe zu Stufe, 
von Schwung zu Schwung, zu einem der grofartigsten Gipfelpunkte 
der ganzen Dichtung emporzuklimmen in der iiberwaltigenden Selbst- 
enthiillung des Erdgeistes, an der dann aber der hingerissene Magier 
zerschellt. Bei mir mégen erste Jugendeindriicke mitsprechen, aber 
ungeschwacht durch lebenslange Vertrautheit bewundere ich immer 
und immer wieder diese Eingangsszene neben der Gretchentragédie, 
dem Werther, den schénsten der Lieder und Balladen und den edelsten 
der Gedichte in freien Rhythmen als einen der vollgiiltigsten Beweise 
fiir die hohe menschliche und kiinstlerische Reife des jungen Stiirmers 
und Driangers in den friihen siebziger Jahren. Man verzeihe mir diesen 
unbeabsichtigten und fiir einen Faustsplitter ganz ungehérigen Ausbruch. 
Aber an den Haaren herbeigezogen sind die Worte deshalb doch nicht. 
Woran mir gelegen ist, ist der Hinweis darauf, daB meiner Uberzeugung 
nach das Fluchtmotiv in dieser groBartig ansteigenden Eingangsszene 
eine berechtigte und schwer zu missende Rolle spielt. 


“ 
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Iv* 
Eine immer hohere und reinere Tatigkeit bis ans Ende 

Da ich fiir die drei vorhergehenden Splitter Zitate als Titel gewahlt 
habe, so will ich diesem Brauch auch fiir diesen vierten und letzten 
Splitter treu bleiben, obgleich es diesmal keine Fauststelle ist. Die viel 
umstrittenen Worte entstammen einem Bericht Eckermanns iiber eine 
Unterhaltung mit Goethe, in deren Verlauf der Dichter sich iiber den 
Ausgang der Dichtung geauBert hat. Goethescher AuSerungen iiber den 
endgiiltigen Wert oder Unwert von Fausts Leben und Tun gibt es eine 
ganze Reihe. Es sind aber eigentlich nur drei, die ernstlich in Frage 
kommen. Die der Zeit nach friiheste ist die Antwort Goethes auf einen 
Brief Karl Ernst Schubarths vom 17.-18. Oktober 1820. Die beiden an- 
deren sind miindliche AuBerungen zu Eckermann, von denen dieser die 
eine dem Jahre 1827, die andere dem Jahre 1831 zuweist. 

Die in Frage kommenden Stellen des Schubarthschen Briefes und 
der Goetheschen Antwort werde ich weiter unten im Zusammenhang 
mit ihrer Besprechung zitieren. Die Eckermannschen Berichte in ihren 
Kernstellen lauten wie folgt: 

. daB ein aus schweren Verirrungen immerfort zum Besseren 


aufstrebender Mensch zu erlésen sei, das ist . . . ein wirksamer, 
manches erklarender guter Gedanke . . . (6. Mai 1827) 


. in Faust selber eine immer héhere cal reinere Tatigkeit 
bis ans Ende, und von oben die ihm zu Hilfe kommende ewige 
Liebe. (6. Juni 1831) 


Diese beide AuBerungen zu Eckermann hatte ich im Sinn, bei der 
Formulierung der folgenden Stelle in meinem zweiten Aufsatz zum irdi- 
schen Ausgang von Goethes Faustdichtung (Fifty Years with Goethe, 
S.126): ,, . . . fiir ein im Sinne Goethes wahres Verstandnis dieser 
Dichtung und ihres Helden ist eine willige Anerkennung der Worte, 
mit denen Goethe den stetig wachsenden ethischen Wert von Fausts 
Leben wiirdigt, eine notwendige Vorbedingung.“ Da jedoch gegen 
die exakte Zuverlassigkeit der Eckermannschen Gespriache berechtigte 
Bedenken bestehen, so meine ich mit einer willigen Anerkennung durch- 
aus nicht ein unkritisches Geltenlassen der Eckermannschen Angaben als 
an sich und in allen Punkten beweiskraftig, finde aber ein gleich un- 
kritisches Ignorieren Eckermannscher Angaben, als ob sie iiberhaupt 
nicht in Frage kamen, unangebracht und recht bedenklich. Was mir 
als eine willige Anerkennung vorschwebt, ist der gute Wille, méglichst 
unvoreingenommen, wennschon mit kritischer Vorsicht, in jedem ein- 
zelnen Falle nachzupriifen, was sich auf Grund anderer Indizien fiir 
oder gegen die Zuverlassigkeit einer Angabe spricht. Doch dariiber 
spater. 


* Fiir diesen letzten Splitter haben auch meine Tochter, Frau H. Jeddeloh in 
Athens, Ohio, und die Herren Gerhart WeiB und Walter St. Croix wertvolle Hilfe 
geleistet, wofiir ich ihnen herzlichst danke. 
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Wenden wir uns zunichst dem erstgenannten dieser drei Zeugnisse 
zu. Es ist die friiheste, zugleich aber auch die einzige fraglos authen- 
tische AuBerung des Dichters iiber den von ihm beabsichtigten ideellen 
Ausgang seiner Faustdichtung. Wir haben also alle Ursache, sie ein- 
gehend und vorurteilsfrei zu erértern. Die Stelle lautet: 

Was Sie von ,,Zueignung“ und ,,Vorspiel“ sagen, ist untadelig. 

Riihrend aber waren mir Ihre Konjekturen iiber den 2. Teil des 

Faust“ und iiber die Auflésung. DaB man sich dem Ideellen 

nahern und zuletzt darin sich entfalten werde, haben Sie ganz 

richtig gefiihlt; allein meine Behandlung mufte ihren eignen 

Weg nehmen; und es gibt noch manche herrliche, reale und 

phantastische Irrtiimer auf Erden, in welchen der arme Mensch 

sich edler, wiirdiger, héher als im ersten gemeinen Teile ge- 
schieht, verlieren diirfte. Durch diese sollte unser Freund 
sich auch durchwiirgen. Auch den Ausgang haben Sie richtig 
gefiihlt. Mephistopheles darf seine Wette nur halb gewinnen, 
und wenn die halbe Schuld auf Faust ruhen bleibt, so tritt das 
adigungsrecht des alten Herrn sogleich herein, zum hei- 
tersten SchluB des Ganzen. 
Diese Worte Goethes lassen keinen Zweifel an seiner vollen und warmen 
Zustimmung zu den Vermutungen Schubarths. Der mit ,,Allein“ ein- 
setzende Konzessivsatz schwacht diese Zustimmung in keiner Weise ab. 
Er besagt nur, daB das was Schubarth voraussieht, nicht so glatt und 
rasch eintreten wird, wie dieser zu meinen scheint. Die sich unmittelbar 
auf den Ausgang beziehenden Worte sind die beiden Wendungen: ,,.. . 
rihrend aber waren mir Ihre Konjekturen iiber den 2. Teil des Faust 
und iiber die Auflésung,“ und ,,Auch den Ausgang haben Sie richtig 
gefiihlt.“ Leider aber schlieBen sich die Goetheschen Worte so eng 
an die Schubartschen Ausfiihrungen an, daB sie ohne diese nichts irgend- 
wie Bestimmtes aussagen. Um so bedauerlicher ist es deshalb, daB die 
weitschweifig philosophierende Redeweise Schubarths es duBerst er- 
schwert, die von ihm vertretene Ansicht in engem AnschluB an seine 
eignen Worte kurz und biindig wiederzugeben. Die eine schéne und 
knappe Formulierung, die ihm gelingt: ,,Mir scheint der Knoten der- 
gestalt geschiirzt zu sein, daB, indem Mephistopheles seine Wette ge- 
winnt, Faust zugleich der Klarheit entgegengefiihrt sein muB . . . “ 
leidet aber an dem Nachteil, daB die Wendung ,,wenn Mephistopheles 
seine Wette gewinnt“ geradezu das Gegenteil von dem zu sagen scheint, 
was Schubarth im Sinn hat. Was dieser mit den Worten sagen will, ist 
nur: wenn Faust das verhangnisvolle ,,Verweile doch“ sprechen wird. 
Schubarth nimmt also an, und hat damit ja durchaus das Richtige gemut- 
maBt, Faust werde das ,,Verweile doch“ sprechen, und so dem Wortlaut 
nach seine Wette verlieren, aber nur zu einer Zeit und in einem Zu- 
sammenhang, die zu seinen Gunsten und gegen Mephistopheles zeugen. 
Man kann verstehen, wie es Goethe geriihrt haben mag, ein so feines 
Verstandnis zu finden, fiir das, was ihm selber vorschwebte, zu einer 
Zeit, wo er nur zu oft die verstindnislosesten Dinge iiber seinen Faust 
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hat héren und lesen miissen. Wenn also diese wichtigste AuSerung 
Goethes iiber den Ausgang der Dichtung zu ihrer vollen Anerkennung 
kommen soll, ware es nétig, den Worten des Dichters einen kurzen 
Vermerk hinzuzufiigen, etwa wie folgt: Aus Goethes Antwortschreiben 
vom 20. November 1820 auf Schubarths Brief vom 17.-18. Oktober, in 
welchem dieser ausfiihrlich begriindet, weshalb er im Verlauf von 
Fausts weiterem Leben im zweiten Teil den Ausgang nicht als einen 
tragischen Niedergang, sondern als einen ethischen Aufstieg voraus- 
sieht, demzufolge Faust zuletzt in die Klarheit gelangt. 

Zum Schlu8 dieser Erwagungen iiber Goethes Antwort auf Schu- 
barths Brief sei noch darauf hingewiesen, daB, da die gegenwartige Fas- 
sung des fiinften Aktes erst 1830-31 entstand, Goethe vorher, wenn er 
vom Ausgang oder Abschlu8 der Dichtung sprach, immer nur die drei 
alten SchluBszenen aus der Zeit um 1800 im Sinn haben konnte. In der 
letzten dieser drei Szenen, der ,,Grablegung,“ spielt nun der zwischen 
erotischem Geliist und ernstlichem Teufelswerk hin- und hergeworfene 
und zuletzt sich selbst verspottende Mephistopheles eine grotesk-komische 
Rolle, welche die sonst doch wohl befremdende Wendung vom ,,heiter- 
sten“ Abschlu8 des Ganzen erklart und rechtfertigt. 

Nun findet sich aber in dieser Antwort Goethes eine Reihe weiterer 
ironisierend und burschikos wirkender Wendungen: ,,herrliche Irrtii- 
mer,“ ,,durchwiirgen,“ ,,der arme Mensch,“ ,,des alten Herrn.‘* Es macht 
das den Eindruck, als ob Goethe habe Schubarth sagen wollen: Sie 
haben durchaus recht mit Ihren Vermutungen, und ich habe meine 
Freude daran. Doch warum so weitlaufig und lehrhaft, als ob Wert 
und Bedeutung meiner Faustdichtung vor allem davon abhinge. So 
aufgefaBt entspricht die Antwort Goethes einerseits der Antwort auf 
Schillers Brief vom 23. Juni 1797 und andererseits dem Bericht Ecker- 
manns vom 6. Mai 1827, in dessen weiterem Verlauf Goethe beklagt, 
daB man vor allem sich um die Idee seiner Dichtung sorge. 

Stellen wir die AuBerung zu Schubarth in diesem erlduterten Sinn 
zu den beiden Mitteilungen Eckermanns, so sehen wir, wie gut sie zu 
einander passen und da8 sie sich zu einem Bild vom Verlauf und Aus- 
gang des Zweiten Teils erginzen, welches dem tatsichlichen Sach- und 
Gedankeninhalt der Dichtung in groBen Ziigen durchaus entspricht. 
Bezeichnend ist dabei, wie die von Goethe in den drei AuBerungen ge- 
wahlten charakterisierenden Adjektiva zunachst mit ,,edler und wiir- 
diger“ in einem nur gesellschaftlichen und dsthetischen Sinn (Faust am 
Kaiserhof und in der Helena-Handlung) einsetzen und weiterhin in 
einem allgemein-menschlichen und ethischen Sinn einem schlichteren 
»besser“ ,,hdher und reiner“ den Platz raumen. 

Aber auch fiir die zwei angezweifelten Eckermannschen Zeugnisse 
allein betrachtet, 1a8t sich manches sagen, was ihrer Zuverlassigkeit das 
Wort redet. Zunichst sind beide einprigsame, knapp und klar formu- 
lierte Satze, die selbst bei verzégerter Niederschrift sinn- und wortge- 
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treu geblieben sein diirften. Dann sind sie beide eingebettet in umfas- 
sendere Gedankenginge, in denen sie die ihnen zugewiesenen Rollen gut 
erfiillen. Endlich aber sprechen die Jahre 1827 und 1831, fiir die Ecker- 
mann sie berichtet, deutlich zugunsten ihrer Zuverlassigkeit. Wo es 
sich um den exakten Wortlaut oder um genaue Daten, also um Tages- 
angaben, handelt, kénnen Eckermanns Berichte nur mit gr6éBter Vor- 
sicht verwendet werden. In unserem Falle aber kommt es auf genaue 
Daten nicht im geringsten an. Die Jahre aber sind von Bedeutung. Nun 
fallt das altere Zeugnis, gegen dessen schlicht-sachliche Feststellung des 
Verlaufs der Handlung wohl kaum irgendwelche Einwande erhoben 
werden k6énnen, in das Jahr 1827, also in die Zeit, in der Fausts Lebens- 
laufbahn in der Handschrift von 1825-26 wohl einen gliicklichen und 
fiir ihn ehrenden Ausgang nahm, aber an Stelle der spateren menschlich- 
warmen testamentarischen Rede Faust mit ein paar kurzen, fast diirfti- 
gen Worten seiner Genugtuung iiber den bloBen Gewinn neuen Landes 
Ausdruck verleiht. Das spatere Zeugnis Eckermanns dagegen stammt 
aus der Zeit, in der der Dichter den vierten und fiinften Akt schuf und 
ihm erst dann Fausts gewaltige Sterbevision gelang, in der der Blick 
des Sterbenden nur auf dem Wohl seiner Untertanen verweilt und er 
sich erst dadurch wahrhaft begliickt fiihlt. Ergriffen von diesem Auf- 
schwung, den der hochbetagte Dichter in Gedanken an sein eignes 
Leben und Schaffen miterlebt haben mu®, mag er dann fiir Fausts 
Tun und Streben Worte gefunden haben, die genau genommen be- 
fremdend wirken und gegen den Vorwurf der Ubertreibung schwer 
zu verteidigen sind. Fassen wir sie also genauer ins Auge. Wendungen 
mit ,,immer“ und einem komparativen Adjektiv wie ,,immer héher,“ 
»immer reiner“ haben genau genommen zwei Bedeutungen, die Goethe 
in unserem Falle kaum kann beabsichtigt haben: einerseits eine ununter- 
brochene Kontinuitat, anderseits ein ungewohnlich hohes, wenn nicht 
gar superlatives Niveau. Bei Faust handelt es sich aber um Aufschwiinge, 
denen wiederholt Irrtiimer und Verfehlungen ernstester Art voraufge- 
gangen sind, und bei all dem hohen Wert der von Faust unter den 
denkbar schwersten Versuchungen erkampften Welt- und Lebensan- 
schauung, hat Goethe uns sicher nicht nahelegen wollen, daB die Lebens- 
anschauung Fausts, so sehr sie unsere Anerkennung und Bewunderung 
verdient, zugleich auch letztes und héchstes Menschentum sei. Man 
bedenke aber auch Folgendes. Selbst bei allen Erhebungen aus allen 
Niederlagen hatte das Gesamtergebnis doch derart sein kénnen, um 
Mephistopheles Recht zu geben, wenn er im Prolog vom Menschen, wie 
er ihn sieht, behauptet, er scheine ihm bestenfalls 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Zikaden, 

Die immer fliegt und eed springt 

Und gleich darauf im Gras ihr altes Liedchen singt. 
Mit ,,immer hoher und reiner“ hat Goethe also wohl nur gemeint, dab, 
als ganzes geschen, Fausts langer Kampf mit Mephistopheles, mit dem 
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Meer und mit sich selbst in seinem Verlauf an Hohe und Reinheit 
zugenommen habe. Die relative Berechtigung des soweit tiber die drei 
AuBerungen Goethes Gesagten wiirde wahrscheinlich allgemein zuge- 
geben werden, wenn — das aber ein schwerwiegendes ,,wenn“ — die 
Philemon-Baucis-Episode nicht zuletzt alles wieder zu untergraben oder 
doch mindestens in Frage zu stellen schiene. Mit den wenigen Worten, 
die mir hier dafiir zu Gebote stiinden, ist diesem Einwurf nicht beizu- 
kommen. Jedenfalls lassen sich aber dieser engen Verkettung von schwe- 
rer Schuld und letztem Aufstieg Gedanken abgewinnen, die dem Dich- 
ter besonders lieb und wichtig mégen gewesen sein. 
Die gewahlte Darstellung bewahrheitet aber auch das Wort des 
Herrn ,,Es irrt der Mensch, solang’ er strebt“‘ und zum andern den letzten 
Spruch der Lebensweisheit Fausts: 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muB. 


Denn auch diese Worte gelten ,,bis ans Ende.“ 

Die Philemon-Baucis-Szenen, die endgiiltige Fassung von Fausts 
testamentarischer Rede und der jiingere Bericht Eckermanns aus dem 
Jahre 1831, dessen sinngemaBe, wenn auch nicht wortwértliche Zuver- 
lassigkeit in dem oben erlauterten Sinn mir gesichert erscheint, gehéren 
alle drei in die letzte, spate Arbeitszeit am fiinften Akt. Sie liegen also 
zeitlich nicht weit auseinander, und Goethe kann sie nicht als inhaltlich 
unvereinbar gehalten haben. Daf er allerdings die beiden ersten durch 
die Szene mit der Sorge eng ineinander verzahnt und, wenn auch nur 
sinnbildlich auf den letzten Lebenstag seines Helden verlegt hat, muB 
auf die meisten Leser befremdend und verwirrend wirken, selbst in einer 
an starken Kontrasten und jahen Ubergingen so reichen Dichtung wie 
Faust. Diese endgiiltige Gestaltung von Fausts letztem Lebenstag laBt 
aber jedenfalls erkennen, wie wenig es von je in Goethes Sinn gelegen 
hat, den menschlichen Aufstieg und die ,,Rettung‘ des sturmgequalten 
Helden der Volksbiicher und Puppenspiele in einer abgeklarten und von 
allen Anfechtungen freien Seelenruhe enden zu lassen. Das, was der Herr 
voraussagt, ist ein Weg und nicht eine sichere Zuflucht, und ein Weg 
bedeutet Weiterschreiten und Weiterstreben, die gegen die Méglichkeit 
erneuten Irrens nicht gesichert sind. Dem entsprechen Fausts Seelen- 
kampfe am Anfang des fiinften Aktes. Seine an Verzweiflung gren- 
zende Einsicht, da8 es ihm nicht méglich sein soll, den ihm von Philemon 
so gut wie versprochenen Tausch (,,hat er uns doch angeboten Schénes 
Gut im neuen Land“) rechtmaBig durchfiihren zu kénnen, beweist zu- 
mindest, daB er als Herrscher in seinem Streben nach Gerechtigkeit auf 
dem rechten Wege ist. Entsagung aber hat er nicht gelernt, oder, wenn 
Entsagen an und fiir sich fiir einen Strebenden eine fragwiirdige Tugend 
ist, er hat nicht gelernt entsagen zu kénnen, da wo es der einzige recht- 
maBige Ausweg ist aus Schuld und Siinde. Unheil geschieht. Aber 
eben diese Gestaltung von Fausts Todestag bringt es mit sich, da8 un- 
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mittelbar danach, zunachst im sieghaften Kampf mit der auf weitere 
Verzweiflung und Entmannung abzielenden Sorge, und dann in Fausts 
Sterbevision der letzte und machtigste Aufschwung in seinen Gedanken 
itiber Welt und Leben erfolgt. In der Szene ,,Mitternacht“ gewinnt 
Faust nicht nur seine Selbstbeherrschung und sein Selbstvertrauen zu- 
riick, sondern in einer riickschauenden Betrachtung seines langen und 
stiirmischen Lebens findet er Worte einer ehrlichen und scharfen Selbst- 
kritik. In der folgenden, der Sterbeszene, la8t er endlich Selbst und 
Ich ganz hinter sich, wahrend sein Blick in einem stolzen Gliicksgefiihi 
auf den Lebensgiitern und Lebensméglichkeiten ruht, die er durch sein 
Wirken am Meeresufer seinen Untertanen erschaffen und erschlossen 
hat. Es ist ein langer, vielverschlungener und an auBerem und innerem 
Erleben iiberreicher Weg gewesen, der ihn zuerst aus einem am Sinn 
und Wert des Lebens verzweifelnden Pessimisten und Nihilisten und 
einem am Kaiserhof in mephistophelischen Zauberkiinsten sich berau- 
schenden ,,kiihnen Magier“ umgeschaffen hat zu dem lebensglaubigen 
und zukunftsfrohen Schépfer von neuem Siedlungsland fiir ,,tatig-freie“ 
Menschen. 

Und ein zweiter, womdéglich noch lingerer Weg ist es gewesen, der 
nétig war, den zunachst egoistischen und miBtrauischen Neulandschépfer 
— (,,Herrschaft gewinn ich, Eigentum“ und ,,Man freut sich, daB das 
Volk sich mehrt . . . Und man erzieht sich nur Rebellen“) — sich 
entwickeln zu lassen zu einem Herrscher, der bei Gefahr auf den 
»Gemeindrang* seiner Untertanen sich verlassen zu diirfen glaubt, und 
sich zu dem Wunschideal bekennt, ,,Auf freiem Grund, mit freiem 
Volke“ zu stehen. Wenn Goethe, selber hochbetagt und dem Ausklang 
seines eigenen langen Lebens nahe, beim Schaffen von Fausts testamen- 
tarischer Rede dies alles iiberdacht und nachgefiihlt hat, so ist es durch- 
aus nicht unwahrscheinlich, daB sich ihm Eckermann gegeniiber die 
Worte von Fausts ,,immer héherer und reinerer Tatigkeit,“ wenn auch 
nur in dem oben angedeuteten Sinn, auf die Lippen drangten. In die- 
sem Sinn und nicht von einer persénlichen Lebensanschauung aus miis- 
sen wir willens sein, den Wert oder Unwert von Fausts Lebensweg und 
seinen Ausgang zu beurteilen, wenn wir die Dichtung im Sinne ihres 
Schépfers nachzuempfinden bemiiht sind. 

Machen wir zum Schlu8 den Versuch, die drei uns hierzu iiberlie- 
ferten AuBerungen Goethes ihrem Sinne nach einheitlich zusammenzu- 
fassen, so sind wir berechtigt, die Worte Goethes etwa folgendermaBen 
zu interpretieren: Im Einklang mit dem tatsachlichen Verlauf der Hand- 
lung in der Dichtung sieht Goethe in Faust einen ebenso ungewohnlich 
hochbegabten und hochstrebenden wie unerhért schweren Versuchun- 
gen ausgesetzten Menschen, der aus einer Reihe schwerer Verirrungen 
sich immer wieder und zwar im Zweiten Teil edler und wiirdiger als 
im Ersten zu einer héheren und reineren Tatigkeit erfolgreich emporar- 
beitet, so da8 er am Ende da steht, wo der Herr vorausschauend ihn von 
Anfang an erblickt hat, auf dem rechten Weg. 


THE DILEMMA OF BERTOLD BRECHT 


H. R. Boenincer 
Stanford University 


If controversy makes the drama, and living in controversy makes 
the dramatist, Bertold Brecht is a dramatist par excellence. Throughout 
his literary career Brecht has been continually involved in controversy. 
But while the arguments provoked by Brecht’s plays used to pivot around 

estions of faith and metaphysics, more recent literary critics cannot 
overlook the predominance of the political aspect of his work. 

This shift of the frame of reference is significantly indicated in the 
title of a recent article on Brecht, which attempts to show his develop- 
ment from Nihilist to Activist.* Nihilism is a philosophy; activism is a 
political attitude and program. The fact that Brecht now is persistently 
referred to as a communist in the hostile portion of the West-German 
press can be attributed to his having voluntarily taken up residence in 
East-Berlin and participated in the theatrical and cultural life of the com- 
munist-controlled zone of Germany. “Nihilist,” “Activist,” “Communist” 
are epithets of accusation. And since the agitated critics seem convinced 
of their appropriateness to the point of basing acrimonious polemics on 


them, an analysis of the arguments and their respective bases seems in- 
dicated. 


The following considerations aim to show the anomaly of Brecht’s 
present situation and to point up its inherent danger. Referring to Brecht, 
terms like nihilist, activist, and communist must certainly take on a 
changed meaning, if indeed they are to be applied to him at all. And 
referring to him as a humanist in the western tradition would do great 
violence to our customary associations with the word. Brecht does not 
fit the molds, and in spite of pullover, open collar, and Leninist slogans 
sprinkled throughout his work, he stands between the camps; he straddles 
the line; he is, spiritually, homeless. 

Brecht is a member of that generation which barely had a chance 
to grow into maturity before World War I. Participation in the war 
(in Brecht’s case, as a medical corps man) left a permanent mark on the 
young men who emerged from the holocaust filled with the compulsive 
urge to do something about this world and its depraved people. Their 


tone of voice was shrill, their topics explosive, and their eatheetics bel 
tered all precedents. 


Brecht emphatically and successfully joined the chorus of the expres- 
sionists who chanted woe and destruction upon a rotten human world. 
His Heimkehrerdrama, Trommeln in der Nacht, received the Kleistpreis 
in 1922, the year it was performed; its revolutionary character was un- 
mistakable; but at that time revolution was in the air and openly ad- 


1Peter Heller, “Nihilist into Activist: Two Phases in the Development of 
Bertold Brecht,” Germanic Review, April, 1953, 144 f. 
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vocated from the stage. For an insight into Brecht’s state of mind at 
this time, his play Baal is perhaps more informative. The depraved artist- 
vagabond, who indulges in obscenity for obscenity’s sake, who praises 
the vulgarity of the city, the cruelty of man to man, and, above all, 
harsh, inhospitable nature — this man is the carrier of Brecht’s message of 
despair. Nothing, absolutely nothing is to remain of this world: destroy 
it, with all its human fictions of law, decency, love, nobility, and re- 
fined sensibilities. This tone of agonized defiance is repeated in the poems 
and ballads collected in the Hauspostille, where cynicism is rampant 
toward society, toward all human institutions, and it is this violence of 
the destructive urge, this completeness of condemnation, which has 
brought the cry “nihilist” upon Brecht’s head, then as now. Reducing 
man to the animal, the beast, and singing an apotheosis of the life urges 
and instincts, of raw and brutal nature —this is the crowning insult. 
The rational animal is bankrupt; rational behavior impossible; rationality 
a delusion; between the urge and the deed lies no ratiocination! In shriek- 
ing the praise of this de-humanized existence, Brecht, the inner man, 
turns a somersault: because what is it that causes his agony, his despair 
and lament, if not the inherent belief in the dignity of man, the hope for 
the new man whom all his fellow-expressionists tried to herald? The 
high pitch of his utterances is attributable to two causes: on the one hand 
the prevalent esthetics of the time, which made the entranced or agonized 
stance the norm; on the other hand and even more important, the inten- 
sity of his feelings—the very feelings he wished to quiet and to kill! 
The iconoclast is at the same time a crusader, a seeker after a lost para- 
dise, a dreamer abandoned in a world of cold despair. His scorn of the 
emotions is nurtured precisely because he recognizes their nobility; his 
pain and nausea seek and find their origin: the rottenness of bourgeois 
morality. With this conviction Brecht turns all his powers of expression 
against the bourgeois world, from which he himself as a person and in- 
tellectual has sprung. The suicidal urges of Baal are reflections of the 
wish to deny his, i.e. Brecht’s, bourgeois origin. The culmination of 
this anti-bourgeois sentiment is found in the Dreigroschenoper, which 
turned John Gay’s bitter satire on the ruling classes of his time into a 
scathing attack upon our contemporary middle class morality. 


Nothing was more natural than for this anti-bourgeois and rebellious 
nature to turn to a creed which lived by its opposition to the bourgeois. 
Yet Brecht’s “conversion” to communism, begun during the twenties and 
given a mighty impetus through his anti-fascist sentiments, presents us 
with a major anomaly: that he who had scorned bourgeois materialism 
as the root of all evil, as base, ignoble, and inhuman; he whose wound- 
ed concept of the dignity of man had made him turn to chaos as the 
only attainable truth, now embraced the faith which taught dialectic 
materialism, which believed in progressive betterment through social 
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action. (Formerly Brecht had conceived of all action of this kind as 
intensifying in its futility the isolation of the individual). The “activist” 
was born. And there is ample evidence of Brecht’s full acceptance of 
the activist, revolutionary doctrine; his writings of the thirties and more 
recent years abound in quotable activist-communist slogans. Some of his 
earlier intensity of expression now finds an outlet in the extremes to 
which his identification with this new “religion” goes. 


The revolutionary and reformer turns to new techniques and new 
dramaturgic theories to heighten the effect of his preaching. The faith 
in the new, in the future and the betterment of existence — now mostl 
conceived in the strictly practical, the economic, social, and political 
aspects — this faith wants to convince, to proselyte, and conquer. Two 
different aspects of the so-called “nihilist” are apparent. According to 
Hermann L. Goldschmidt, nihilism is “der Glaube und die Erkenntnis, 
da8 hinter allen Glaubensinhalten, Erkenntnisinhalten und Werten nichts 
steckt, und der Wille, alle Glaubensinhalte, Erkenntnisinhalte und Werte 
auf dieses Nichts zuriickzufiihren.” * Judged by this definition, Brecht 
passed through this stage rather quickly. Instead, we may say, he be- 
came the kind of nihilist of whom Armin Mohler says, “[er] sieht sich 
als den einzig Ehrlichen, der den andern zu sagen wagt, daB sie gar nicht 
mehr in einem unberihrten Haus, sondern in halb zusammengebrochenen 
und verfaulenden Triimmern wohnen . . . Er sieht sich darum als den 
einzig Glaubigen, weil er die Zerstérung in ihrem ganzen Umfang wahr- 
zunehmen wagt; weil er weiB, daB man ihr nicht ausweichen kann .. . 
und weil er zugleich jenseits der Wiiste neues fruchtbares Land ahnt 
oder gar weiB.”* And this belief in the future, while it rings from all 
the Leninist slogans and citations which abound in Brecht’s later work, 
and while it sparks his activist doctrinaire plays, has its real origin in the 
early Bertold Brecht, sprung from a bourgeois and cultured home, the 
student of medicine, the compassionate observer, the poet with the human- 
istic tradition in his veins. It is based on his belief in the goodness of 
man, in the nobility of emotions (which he had previously condemned 
because they did not reach perfection); it springs from his pity for the 
downtrodden, helpless living creature, the disenfranchised and disin- 
herited, and his pervading belief that all life, bestial and human, is worth 
living and preserving. 

The anomaly mentioned earlier develops into a dilemma when Ber- 
told Brecht’s present situation is analyzed. If we accept his spiritual 
genealogy as essentially “western” in tradition, then his voluntary settling 
in East-Germany must present the question: how can he reconcile his inner 

2Hermann L. Goldschmidt, Der Nibilismus im Lichte einer kritischen Pbilo- 


sophie (Thayngen-Schaffhausen: Augustin Verlag, 1941), cited in Armin Mohler, 
Die konservative Revolution in Deutschland. 


8 Armin Mohler, Die konservative Revolution in Deutschland (Svattgart: Fried- 
rich Vorwerk Verlag, 1950). 
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being with the ideological environment which he chose? To be sure, the 
anti-bourgeois, even anti-capitalist tendencies would present no diffi- 
culties. They had long been a part of his philosophy. And the decidedly 
pacifist attitude which he expounds again and again is also, at least on 
the surface, in harmony with the Eastern milieu; for it is difficult to 
imagine louder protestations of peaceful intentions than those heard from 
behind the Iron Curtain. Great prominence was given to the open letter 
which Brecht sent in 1951 to all intellectuals and artists in West-Germany, 
urging their cooperation in the efforts to stop the drift toward war. Five 
significant proposals formed the core of this letter: 
“1, véllige Freiheit des Buches, mit einer Einschrankung 

2. vdllige Freiheit des Theaters, mit einer Einschrankung 

3. vollige Freiheit der bildenden Kunst, mit einer Einschrinkung 

4 vollige Freiheit der Musik, mit einer Einschrinkung 

_ 5. vollige Freiheit des Films, mit einer Einschrankung. 

Die Einschrankung: Keine Freiheit fiir Schriften und Kunstwerke, 
welche den Krieg verherrlichen oder als unvermeidbar hinstellen, und 
fiir solche, welche den Vélkerha8 férdern.” + 
+ The response to the letter from writers, publicists, and men of prom- 
inence was gratifyingly large. But under this semblance of harmony 
on the subject of peace (actually, is there anyone anywhere who would 
say he is not for peace?) there are dissonances, Conditions under a 
totalitarian regime being what they are, one has to take minute indic- 
ations, small straws in the wind as signals for the lesser but perhaps more 
genuine drifts. One such indication is the following: Brecht’s play, Das 
Verhér des Lukullus, written in 1939 for radio-performance, and later 
made into a stage play, was scheduled for the Deutsches Theater in East- 
Berlin. Its pacifist anti-war character, its absolute opposition to all war, 
is driven home with all of Brecht’s powerful stage and writing technique. 
But the leaders of the SED (Socialist Unity Party) decreed that some 
lines should be added to the play, proclaiming a defensive war as accept- 
able, indeed as a noble enterprise. Brecht at first resisted, then submitted 
to this change. His only outward sign of continuing resistance was — 
silence. A silence which he has used on other occasions to show his 
passive resistance. The occasion of a formal public demonstration in 
Dresden furnished another such indication by which to detect the de- 
flection of Brecht’s attitude from the official “line.” Seated with other 
honored and representative guests at the speaker’s table, he refused, upon 
invitation, to address the gathering, but chose to sit through it in silence, 
an eloquent silence considering the circumstances. The most significant 
indication of Brecht’s persistent individualism is the fact that, as far as 
can be determined, he never joined the Party. For one in his position, 


at the very top of the list of honored persons, to remain aloof from the 
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group which rules the fate and the minds of people in the East Zone 
is a display of foolhardiness or of tenacious independence. The latter 
is much more likely and thus is the strongest sign of the basic disparity 
between Brecht’s philosophy and that of his surroundings. One more such 
indication of the undercurrents in Brecht’s mind might be found in a 
recent event: the day after the widespread uprisings in Berlin and 
throughout the East Zone on June 17, 1953, Brecht sent an open message 
to Ulbricht, the party boss, expressing and pledging his unfailing loyalty 
to the Party and its cause. Consider the psychological origin of this 
message: a man honored and respected and much in the public eye, loud 
proclaimer of the activist platform of revolution, of class struggle, and 
all the rest — this man finds it necessary to proclaim publicly his loyalty 
and adherence to the regime which, for some brief hours, had seemed 
on the verge of collapse; this man, who was known to shy away from 
all public appearence and utterances, is compelled to shout his beliefs 
upon the market-place — or more appropriately: down Stalin-Allee! What 
but a sense of insecurity could lie behind this: what but a conscious 
or unconscious knowledge that his adherence to the regime needs affirm- 
ation, proof, proclamation? The sudden shift of fortune which befalls 
a large number of leaders in any communist regime — witness the many 
purges of persons in high places — is an ever present possibility. Could 
it be that Brecht’s message to Ulbricht on June 18th expresses a wish 
(to belong) rather than a fact? Ever since Brecht turned to communist 
doctrine as the only faith, his efforts in his writing have seemed exagger- 
ated in the direction of complete adherence, full acceptance. They betray 
the desire to belong, to embrace, and to hold—certainty. All precepts 
concerning ritual and prayer in this new faith are followed to the letter, 
loudly. 


Brecht’s position in this self-chosen environment is precarious spirit- 
ually if not intellectually. His essentially western background; his per- 
sistence in the independence of the individual as shown by not joining 
the party; his unswerving belief in basic human values and the nobility 
in human relations; his consistent pacifism —all separate him from this 
milieu. Students of the regime have long observed its policy of ex- 
pediency, its amorphous ideology, and non-static philosophy; the dis- 
regard for human life and the devaluation of truth into an adjustable 
tool—those are the things which would make it impossible for Brecht 
to “belong” permanently, genuinely. 

It is notoriously unsafe to indulge in any prognostication, be it of 
the weather or the meanderings of one man’s mind. But for the sake of 
a more general understanding, it may be permitted to suggest the follow- 
ing. 

The eventual fate of Bertold Brecht, the inner man, will be resolved 
in one of two ways; either he will succeed in submerging his essential 
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self, with all its heritage of western, humanistic tradition; he will succeed 
in wiping out his personality as an individual and becoming a particle 
of the mass, in a mass society; or he will sooner or later come to the 
cross roads like many another former communist, and decide to break 
away, unless the regime anticipates such a move. Observers of the com- 
munist pattern of operation have long been aware of the voracious 
method by which successive sets of individuals are devoured for the 
sake of the ultimate goal. This method first extols and honors the useful 
individual, then discards him, either by neglect, if he is innocuous, or 
by liquidation if he is considered dangerous. 


It seems significant that Brecht’s plays are more frequently per- 
formed in the West than in the East; in Switzerland, in West-Germany, 
in Sweden, his provocative utterances stimulate critical discussion. Though 
Brecht’s plays were unofficially banned from theaters in the Federal Re- 
public, following his aforementioned declaration of loyalty, there is 
now again a regular Brecht-Welle: his Mutter Courage, Der gute Mensch 
von Seztan, Der Kaukasische Kreidekreis are on the repertory of a num- 
ber of West-German theaters. And in Cologne, his Galileo Galilei saw 
its German premiere (it long before had appeared on the American stage, 
in English!). Critical opinion, even of the more conservative shade, does 
not at all condemn him outright. Rather, it expresses the same puzzle- 
ment which must be the reaction of any analytical observer. Thus, 
Johannes Jacobi writes in Die Zeit: “Im ‘Guten Menschen’ lieB der Dich- 
ter sagen, es miisse ein Aufstand sein, wenn in einer Stadt ein Unrecht 
geschehe. Aber der Politiker Brecht verurteilte den Berliner Aufstand.” 
And in further emphasis upon the paradox in Brecht’s utterances and 
outward actions, Jacobi continues: “Im ‘Galileo Galilei’ von 1942 sagt 
Brecht: ‘Wer die Wahrheit nicht wei, der ist ein Dummkopf. Wer sie 
aber kennt und sie eine Liige nennt, der ist ein Verbrecher.’” The 
reception of Galilei is, however, genuinely positive; the critic recognizes 
in it a dramatic creation unequalled in present German drama: “Wenn 
Brecht mit derselben szenenbildenden Kunst der Vereinfachung ohne the- 
oretischen Fehl und sprachlich mit derselben Prignanz kiinftig die 
Atomphysik aufgriffe, das deutsche Theater hatte das Stiick, auf das 
alle warten.” 


We may infer from this that Brecht could find a prominent place 
in the West as a dramatist and producer. His ultimate return to the Free 
World seems eminently desirable for its effect upon the development of 
the theater. Whether or not this possibility is realized depends upon how 
Brecht solves the “dilemma of Bertold Brecht.” 


5 Johannes Jacobi, “Episches Theater,” Die Zeit, April 21, 1955, p. 5- 


THE CONCEPT OF THE POET IN BAROQUE LITERATURE ’* 


Danie R. Crustus 


When Martin Opitz in his Aristarchus and his Buch von der Deut- 
schen Poeterey first called upon his countrymen to create a national 
poetry like the French or the Dutch, he also found it necessary to give 
them a new concept of the poet, for the task which he was setting re- 
quired a greater man than the meistersinger or the rustic bard. He there- 
fore set to work to describe the new poet as well as the new poetry 
and to provide models for both in his own conduct and writings. 


Opitz maintained first of all that the poet was born and not made, 
and that he continued to receive inspiration from the gods. This was 
not enough, however; to create great and immortal poetry he must 
cultivate and supplement his talent and inspiration by an intensive study 
of the Greek and Roman classics and of the best foreign poets, especially 
the French. Poetry was really a special flowering of scholarship, and 
the poet made himself an elite member of the learned professions, in 
addition to acquiring the ability to write poetry according to the best 
standards of elegance and correctness. Opitz exemplified the scholarly 
side of poetry himself by earning a reputation as one of the most learned 
men of his time and by making a contribution to scholarship with his 
edition of the Annolied. He did even more to show his contemporaries 
how they ought to write elegant German by drawing up clear and 
practicable standards and by writing many forms of verse according to 
these standards. He was a pioneer; his Deutsche Villanellen were the first 
German art-songs, and his Dafne was probably the first German opera. * 


Opitz also proclaimed that the poet was the companion of princes 
and nobles and ought therefore to show a great and heroic character, 
in keeping with his place. This place and with it the heroic character 
were difficult to maintain, for in fact the poets lived on patronage, and 
very few of them could be called companions of the nobility. Never- 
theless, the patronage of the great was not pure charity, for the poet 
did make two important contributions. In the first place, his verses 
provided a special adornment for court life and filled an important func- 
tion in those days, when princes showed their greatness through outward 
display. The poet’s verses were an accepted embellishment of festive oc- 
casions, along with the court musicians, the pomp, and the lavish display 
of the palace. The second contribution was far more important. The 
poet gave immortality itself, for the patron and his deeds could live on 
in poetry, just as Ulysses lived on with Homer in the Odyssey. Opitz 
bade the poets be proud of this ability, and they responded. The im- 
mortality of literature was a theme constantly repeated in the poetry of 


1 This essay is based upon the writer's work, The Poet in German Poetry, 
1600-1700, dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1951. 

2Hans Volkmann, “Johann Nauwachs Leben,” Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft, IV (1922), pp. 553-562. 
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the seventeenth century. Horace’s “aere perennius” was often echoed, 
and a standard compliment to a fellow-poet was to declare that his work 
was immortal. 


But no other poet upheld his pride of place better than Opitz him- 
self, who set the example. Although he began his career with lavish 
praise of other poets and modest claims for himself, by the end of his 
life he no longer shared the glory with anyone. “Where would Mars 
be, if I should bite the dust,” * he declared, in full assurance that poets 
like him preserved the immortality of warriors and deserved a place 
of honor beside them in life. In his bearing too he displayed the pride 
demanded by his teachings as well as could be expected of anyone in 
those difficult and dangerous times. To be sure, Opitz had every reason 
to think that he was destined for a place among the great poets of all 
time, for few poets have been lionized by their contemporaries as he 
was. Throughout the century he was honored as the founder of German 
poetry. Moreover, a number of poets, among them Tscherning, Fleming, 
Dach, Gryphius, Scheffler, and Czepko, began their careers as his follow- 
ers and borrowed his concepts of poets and poetry. 


The first of these, Opitz’ fellow-townsman, Tscherning, was a 
rather pathetic figure, almost completely lacking in originality, so that 
most of his occasional poems begin with a plea that his talents are not 
equal to the occasion. He echoed the teachings of Opitz and insisted 
strongly that a poet needed Kunst, that is, training in the rules of writing 
poetry, as might be expected from one who had to make up for a lack 
of native talent by education and formal training. 


However, the call for a new poetry appealed not only to pedestrian 
verse-makers like Tscherning, but also to true poets, like Paul Fleming. 
Fleming’s praise of Opitz was in no way forced or grudging; on the 
contrary, it was given with his usual wholeheartedness and boundless 
enthusiasm, as in the apostrophe to Opitz: “Du Pindar, du Homer, du 
Maro unsrer Zeiten.” * All of Fleming’s praise of Opitz was in terms 
like these. 

The name of Vergil in the preceding quotation represented more 
than just another superlative, for throughout the century Latin was 
considered the greatest literature and Vergil the greatest poet, with 
Horace and Ovid rated below him. Accordingly, to call Opitz the 
German Vergil was to say that he was the greatest German poet. The 
German Ovid or Horace was second, and this order of rank was main- 
tained throughout the century. Fleming, then, esteemed Opitz as the 
German Vergil, or the greatest German poet. Who was the next great- 
est? The clue is given in some lines which Fleming wrote in Russia 

8“Lob des Krieges Gottes,” Martini Opitij Weltliche Poemata, (Frankfurt, 


1644), 255 ff. 
*“Ober Herrn Martin Opitz auf Boberfeld sein Ableben,” Paul Flemings 
Deutsche Gedichte, ed. J. M. Lappenberg, (Stuttgart, 1865), p. 458. 
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and which say that the second-greatest Latin poet had also sung by wild 
rivers among wild peoples.* This meant that the exiled Ovid was the 
second greatest Latin poet. The second greatest German poet, as the 
word “also” indicates, was Fleming himself, the German Ovid, now 
among barbarians far from home. 

Above all else, Opitz’ call for a great new German poetry kindled 
Fleming’s enthusiasm and aroused the feeling that the poet had a mission 
to fulfill. This feeling deepened into conviction when Fleming met 
primitive peoples during the Persian expedition. Unaware of folk poetry 
more than a century before Herder, Fleming noted that these peoples 
had no poetry and concluded that poetry was one of the things which 
distinguished civilized peoples from barbarians. As a poet, then, he had 
the very important mission of furthering this attribute of civilization 
for his people. More, he felt this all the more keenly, because he re- 
garded himself as the best poet after Opitz. When he heard (falsely, 
as it turned out) of the death of Opitz, he considered it his duty to return 
and keep German poetry alive.* If the German Vergil was gone, the 
German Ovid must take his place as a bearer of civilization. 

Even while Fleming was concerned about the future of German 
poetry, Simon Dach, another warmhearted admirer of Opitz, was es- 
tablishing the Opitz tradition in East Prussia. Since he accepted a ready- 
made tradition, Dach’s concepts of poetry and the poet were neither 
original nor unique. His words about poetry and poets are nonetheless 
worthy of note, for he modified the tradition somewhat, and —more 
important —his deep love of poetry for the joy and enrichment it 
brought to his life is aglow in his writings and makes him one of the 
most charming individuals in the history of German literature. 

Dach wrote at different times that poetry should delight, console, 
and edify, and that the poet should serve God and his neighbor. Many 
poets have known the classic formula of “delight and edify,” but few 
have practiced it like Dach, as he joined his friends, all lovers of poetry 
and song, in the garden of Heinrich Albert, the Kénigsberg organist and 
composer and nephew of the great Heinrich Schiitz. Heinrich Albert 
set the poems to music for the group to sing. As young men Dach and 
his friends wrote poems to their sweethearts, and as the years went 
on, they commemorated weddings, births, and name-days in verse and 
song. Dach’s verses were his best friends, for with them he rose above 
the cares and discouragements of a poor schoolmaster’s life. 

Dach also served his neighbors with his verse as few other poets 
have done. The sheer mass of his occasional poetry suggests that there 
could hardly have been a wedding in Kénigsberg which Dach did not 
honor with a poem. It is not great poetry, but neither is it dull, for 
Dach’s warmth of personality is evident in it all. He was also a friend 

5“An Herrn Heinrich Nienborgen,” ibid., p. 132. 
*“Nach Herrn Opitzens seinem Versterben,” ibid. p. 459. 
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in time of sorrow, consoling his friends and neighbors with his verse 
and bringing them the comfort of a deep Christian faith. 


There was nothing selfish about Dach’s love of poetry, for he en- 
couraged others to write verse also. Contrary to the teaching of Opitz, 
he maintained that a plowboy or a housewife could compose verse, if 
he or she had the talent, and he gave particular encouragement to two 
women of Kénigsberg, Anna Maria Adersbach, the daughter of a member 
of his circle, and Gertrud Miiller, who later acquired a considerable local 
reputation as a poetess. 


The neighborly Dach never considered himself a companion of 
princes, but he did hold that he was more than a rustic bard, for he 
was a man of some learning. Moreover, he also established himself as 
court poet to the rulers of Brandenburg. The Elector’s visits to K6nigs- 
berg and all weddings, births, and deaths in the Electoral family were 
immortalized in Dach’s verse, and never did a sovereign have a more 
devoted poet laureate. The Elector finally rewarded his faithfulness 
with the grant of a house and a small pension. Dach accepted the gifts 
graciously, as usual, and also proudly. He felt that he had earned them, 
for he had graced the court of Brandenburg with his verse for many 
years. Moreover, he thought, he was the founder of Prussian poetry and 
had earned a place in immortality, not equal to that of the great Opitz, 
but somewhere near it, perhaps as Horace to Vergil.’ 


Andreas Gryphius represented the culmination of the Opitz school 
and also embodied its ideals. Unquestionably gifted, he was also very 
learned, being able to write in Latin and having a knowledge of French 
and Dutch literature. As a crowning achievement, he had received the 
name of “Der Unsterbliche” upon his election to the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft. Gryphius himself, however, had other ideals for poetry 
than Opitz. He believed that its purpose was to serve religion. Poetry 
was meant to convert the fatherland, rather than to bring it glory.* A 
poem or a hymn could express God’s praise and aid the reader in his 
personal devotion, as the hymns of Johann Heermann did for Gryphius, 
or it might serve to express the poet’s religious feelings, like Gryphius’ 
own poems. A play could serve didactic purposes, to demonstrate the 
transitoriness of fortune (Leo Armenius), or to stir men to action 
(Carolus Stuardus.) 


™“An Raht Kneiphoff,” Simon Dach, Gedichte, ed. Walther Ziesemer, (Halle, 
1936-38, Schriften der Konigsberger Gelebrten Gesellschaft, Sonderreibe, Bd. 4), 
I, 129. 

“Auf die deutsche iibersetzung der Ariane,” Andreas Gryphius, Lyrische 
Gedichte, ed. Hermann Palm, (Tiibingen, 1885, Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins 
in Stuttgart, CLXXI-CLXXIl), pp. 567-571. 

°“An H. Casper Dietzel. Uber die abschrifft und verlag Leonis Armenii,” 
ibid,, p. 154; “An eben selbigen, als er ihm den Papinian iibersendete,” Bg 
186-187; “An ein adeliches frauenzimmer in eben Log gelegenheit, als er 
seinen Pd@pinian iibersendete,” ibid., p. 187; “An einen héchstberiihmten feldherrn 
bey iiberreichung des Carl Stuards,” ibid., p. 185. 
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However, instead of abandoning the ideals of Opitz, Gryphius re- 
legated them to second place. He excused the mistakes in his early 
sonnets with the plea that his youth had been pious rather that learned, 
and then revised the sonnets. He also rewrote a hymn of Josua Stegmann 
in the style of his own day. Learning was not to be discarded, but to 
be used in the service of pious ends. 


Gryphius also relegated his poet’s pride to second place. He was 
proud of his work, but he refused to be stirred by the prospect that 
it might become immortal. When Prince Wilhelm of Saxony named 
him “The Immortal,” Gryphius thought the prince had overreached 
himself, for no man can confer immortality.*° To him even earthly 
immortality was mere vanity, like all other earthly things. 


The greatest religious poet of the century, Johann Scheffler, wrote 
only one poem about poetry, a remarkable tribute to his teacher, Chris- 
toph KGler.** In this masterpiece of rhetoric the young Scheffler em- 
ploys a richness of language which goes quite beyond the usual resources 
of the Opitz school and foreshadows the inventor of new metaphors 
and symbols, Angelus Silesius. 


Since Scheffler’s tribute to K6ler was his only writing about poetry, 
Abraham von Franckenberg became the first significant literary figure 
to write against the ideals of Opitz. Franckenberg declared that poetry 
should serve religion exclusively. This was not so revolutionary of itself, 
for Opitz had also stated that he was first of all a Christian, but Franck- 
enberg parodied the ideals of the Opitz school and made them appear 
trivial. In a remarkable little poem of tribute to Czepko, Franckenberg 
used the language and conventions of the learned poets to praise Czepko 
for writing religious, rather than learned, poetry.’* He wrote that 
Czepko, another Opitz, had surpassed ancient and foreign poets with his 
wisdom, not because he was more clever than others, but because he 
was guided by God. All ancient and foreign poetry had missed the mark, 
and so had the poetry of Opitz. Czepko’s alone brought true wisdom, 
for it was directed toward salvation. He, and not Opitz, would be the 
leader of German poetry. 


Czepko, the object of Franckenberg’s tribute, had been a scholar 
in his youth and had written Opitzian poetry. However, he married 
into wealth and then wrote to please himself, turning out satires to 
express his spleen over various evils of his time and religious epigrams 

10 “Auf des durchlauchtigsten schmackhafften, der fruchtbringenden gesellschafft 
oberhaupts absterben,” ibid., p. 180. . 


11 “Auff den Namenstag Christoph Kélers.” Angelus Silesius \poetische Werke 
und eine Auswahl aus seinen Streitschriften, ed. Georg Ellinger, (Berlin n.d. 
1923), Il, 401-404. 

12 Reprinted in Angelus Silestus, samtliche poetische Werke, ed. H. L. Held, 
(2. Aufl., Munich, 1924), 1, 174. 
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to aid his thinking on the fundamental problems of life and death. ** 
The latter are his real contribution to German literature. 


The religious epigrams, forerunners of Scheffler’s, were meant to 
inspire. Czepko’s expressed aim was to communicate truth. His medium 
was the epigrammatic paradox, a form which is both intellectual and ir- 
rational. Truth, he felt, could be grasped by a combination of intellect 
and inspiration. Through poetry the reader was to be inspired to see 
the poet’s flashes of insight. The poet himself was a seer, who pro- 
claimed divine truth as a guide to living. 

Czepko and the mystics were the only group which rejected Opitz 
and his theories outright. Most poets professed great admiration for the 
Bober Swan and his teachings and then developed in their own way. 
So it was with the Pegnitz Shepherds of Niirnberg. They admired 
Opitz greatly and agreed with him that a poet must be gifted, inspired, 
and learned, and that poetry was immortal. But poetry played a different 
part in their lives than in his, and they had their own ideas concerning 
its purpose. Though they wished to enrich the German language and 
to bring fame to their fatherland, they believed that the greatest use 
of poetry was to make education, religion, and morality attractive 
by clothing them in its beauty. Harsd6rffer especially used his verse 
to present all kinds of assorted knowledge to his readers. “Mit Nutzen 
erfreulich” was the motto of the Niirnberg poets. There was enough 
of the pure poet in them so that much of their work was delightful 
and even beautiful, rather than didactic. Birken’s tribute to Klaj, the 
most charming German poetic tribute to a poet in that century, shows 
the beauty and delicacy of style which they could achieve: ** 


Wie der BockgefiiBe Pan Also, was ein Dichter kan, 
Dieses ganze deutet an, ist di8 Ganze um und an, 
Welt und See, Glut und Luft, 
Feld und Klee, Flut und Gruft, 
alles, was man nennen-kan: und der HorngefiiBe Pan. 


Weil der HufgefiiBe Pan 

Klee mit Tritten pflanzen kan, 
nimt mit Ruhm 
Klee zur Blum 

unser Schafer Klajus an. 


The heavy-handed Johann Rist and his followers held essentially 
the same concepts of poetry as the Niirnberg poets, with a much greater 


18 See Werner Milch, Daniel von Czepko, Persénlichkeit und Leistung, (Breslau, 
1934). Einzelschriften zur schlesischen Geschichte, 12. Bd.). Unfortunately, this 
book has itself become a rare item. Also F-W. v. Wentzlaff-Eggebert, “Die Wand- 

im religidsen BewuBtsein Daniel von Czepkos (1605-1660),” Zeitschrift fiir 
Kircbengeschichte, 3. Folge, Il, Ll, (1932), pp. 480-512. 

14 “Wiesenklee,” in Th. Bischoff und Aug. Schmidt, Festschrift zur 250-jabrigen 

Jubelfeier des Pegnesischen Blumenordens, (Niirnberg, 1894), pp. 207-208. 
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emphasis on German national pride and on attainment of personal fame 
and immortality. 


Friedrich von Logau, whose deft epigrams were far removed from 
Rist’s bombast, also intended that poetry should reform both language 
and morals, but, like Czepko, he was not interested in pleasing his readers 
or in making his verses beautiful. Moreover, he was willing to break the 
accepted rules of writing, rather than violate common sense or make 
his meaning obscure. He justified any possible breaks with the rules by 
the plea that he was not a professional poet. Logau, in fact, was first 
of all a nobleman and secondly a poet, and he thought it was too 
bad when a man had nothing else to do than write poetry. 

Strange as it might seem to connect the austere Logau with the pro- 

nents of German euphuism, later poets looked back to him as the first 
of a line of Silesian poets of noble birth, including Hofmannswaldau, 
Lohenstein, Abschatz, and Christian Gryphius. This group expected 
to bring fame to their country and themselves and to win immortality 
through their poetry. To them the writing of poetry was a wonderful 
achievement which showed what the human mind could do, and an 
adornment to any man’s reputation. But it was no more than this, for 
it was only one of several talents. True greatness lay in being a poet 
in addition to being a nobleman and man of affairs, they thought. 

The low point of poet’s pride was evident with those poets of the 
Neukirch’sche Sammlung who still belonged to the seventeenth century 
but were not of noble birth: Neukirch himself, Samuel Rothe, Nathanael 
Schlot, C. H., E.C.S., Gottlieb Stolle, and some others. These men agreed 
that a poet had to have talent, but otherwise they were fairly miserable 
hacks with little pride in their profession. They were little more than 
occasional poets in a day when the writing of too much occasional 
poetry had made it commonplace and cheap. Instead of the companion 
of heroes, the poet was a flatterer dependent upon the charity of the 
great. 

Poetic style had also reached a dead point. The themes and figures 
of seventeenth century poetry were by now so well known as to be 
hackneyed and had become subjects of parody. Nothing more could 
be done with the familiar patterns. The high-flown style of the Silesians 
had given way to the dryer tone of the Saxons and the Prussians, but 
this was hardly a gain. It was the end of the century in concept and 
style of poetry, as well as by the calendar. 
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GERMAN PLAYS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
1951-54 


HERMANN E. Roruruss 
Western Michigan College 


In order to obtain an insight into recent theatrical activities in the 
German departments of American colleges and universities, a survey 
similar to that reported in Monatshefte, May 1951, was undertaken. To 
get information for the academic years 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, and 
1953-54, questionnaires were sent to 139 schools. Some schools received 
repeated requests for replies. Only 75 questionnaires were returned. 
Of these, forty-three reported no theatrical activity whatsoever, twenty- 
eight schools reported plays, a few had given both plays and Krippen- 
spiele, and some others either Krippenspiele or skits. 


Even a perfunctory glance at the table will show that serious 
dramatic activity was somewhat neglected. The flurry of Goethe per- 
formances by which the anniversary year of 1949 had been distinguished 
subsided completely. Goethe appears in the present table only three 
times, — once with the Urfaust, once with the Gretchen Episode, and 
once with scenes from Faust. Only one Schiller performance was re- 
ported, bringing the number of Schiller plays produced on American 
college stages between 1947 and 1954 to two! It remains to be seen 
whether 1955, with its 1soth anniversary of Schiller’s death, provided 
a stimulus. 


The dramatic activities in Texas and of the Dartmouth College 
players provided bright spots in the picture. Three Texas schools not 
only gave performances on their own campus, but also showed their 
productions before a two-day session of the Texas Association of 
German Students on the campus of Southern Methodist University. The 
Dartmouth players played Minna von Barnhelm in 1950-51 also at 
Loyola College, Montreal; appeared during 1951-52 in Urfaust at the 
same college and at Harvard University; showed Durst at Harvard, in 
Montreal, and at Williams College during 1952-53; and one year later 
gave three Hans Sachs plays at McGill University, Montreal; Carleton 
College, Ottawa; St. George’s Church, Toronto; and at Middlebury Col- 
lege. But, most unusual of all their unusual activities, the Dartmouth 
players also played in Germany. In 1953 they performed Durst at the 
Universities of Cologne and Erlangen, and in Recklinghausen, Mannheim, 
Bad Mergentheim, and Eschweiler, Kreis Aachen. In 1954 they gave 
their plays at the Universities of Marburg, Giessen, G6ttingen, and 
Wiirzburg, and Bad Kissingen. 


Again, as in the previous survey, it may be assumed that few of 
the schools not replying or not included in the survey offered plays. 
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The following colleges and universities reported performances in the 


German language: 


School 
Adelphi College 


Baldwin-Wallace 
College 


Boston University 


Brigham Young 
University 

University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 


Dartmouth College 


Harvard University 
(Dartmouth Players) 


Haverford College 


Indiana University 
Iowa State Univ. 
Kalamazoo College 


Middlebury College 
(Summer School) 


University of 
Minnesota 


University of 
North Carolina 


Year 
50-51 
51-52 
52-53 
53-54 
51-52 
52-53 
50-51 
53-54 
50-51 
51-52 
51-52 
52-53 
53-54 
50-51 
51-52 
52-53 
53-54 


51-§2 
52-53 
50-51 


52°53 
50 
51 
§2 


53 


58°53 


52°53 
53-54 


Play Author 
Die Hochzeit im Walde 
Die kleinen Verwandten Ludwig Thoma 


Einer muB heiraten Wilhelmi 
Der fliegende Geheimrat Kurt Gotz 
Ein Knopf Julius Rosen 
Giinstige Vorzeichen Roderich Benedix 
Der Kuhdieb Hans Sachs 
Leonce und Lena Georg Biichner 
Der Hochzeitsabend 

Germelshausen Gerstacker 
Abschiedssouper Schnitzler 
Literatur Schnitzler 
Die kleinen Verwandten Ludwig Thoma 
Minna von Barnhelm Lessing 
Urfaust Goethe 
Durst G. Rautenborn 
Der fahrende Schiiler Hans Sachs 
Der tote Mann Hans Sachs 
Der RoBdieb zu Fiinsing Hans Sachs 
Urfaust Goethe 
Durst G. Rautenborn 


Jedermann (Jointly with 
Bryn Mawr College) | Hofmannsthal 


Hokuspokus Kurt Gotz 
Der fahrende Schiiler Hans Sachs 
Der spate Gast G. Botticher 
Gas I Kaiser 
Leonce und Lena Biichner 
Literatur Schnitzler 
Die tote Tante Kurt Gotz 
Frage an das Schicksal Schnitzler 
Das alte Lied Mozart 
Jacobowsky und der Oberst Werfel 
Der griine Kakadu Schnitzler 
Literatur Schnitzler 
Wozzek Biichner 
Kabale und Liebe Schiller 
Lottchens Geburtstag Thoma 


Frage an das Schicksal Schnitzler 
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Oberlin College 53-54 Scenes from Faust Goethe 
Ohio State Univ. 51-52 Die tote Tante Kurt Gétz 
52-53 Cora (Das Waldfest) Ludwig Thoma 
University of 52-53 Der fahrende Schiiler Hans Sachs 
Pennsylvania 53-54 Abschiedssouper Schnitzler 

Pennsylvania State 50-51 Die Welt auBer Rang 
University und Banden F, v. Sallet 
51-52 Der fahrende Schiiler Hans Sachs 
Der Kramerskorb Hans Sachs 
Rutgers University 50-51 Minna von Barnhelm Lessing 
52-53 Stille Nacht Rosenhaupt 
53-54 Die kleinen Verwandten L. Thoma 
Southern Methodist 51-52 Nachtbeleuchtung Kurt Gotz 
University 52-53 Die kleinen Verwandten Ludwig Thoma 
53-54 Gretchen Episode from Faust Goethe 
53-54 Das Konzert Hermann Bahr 

(by Texas U. Players) 

53-54 Frage an das Schicksal Schnitzler 


(by Texas Tech. Players) 


University of Texas' 50-51 Die vertauschten Seelen Wm. v. Scholz 
51-52 Die kleinen Verwandten Ludwig Thoma 


Die stumme Schénheit J. E. Schlegel 
Der Rofdieb von Fiinsing Hans Sachs 
Der fahrende Schiiler Hans Sachs 
52-53 Die versunkene Glocke Hauptmann 
53-54 Das Konzert Hermann Bahr 
Texas Technological 53-54 Weihnachtseinkaufe Schnitzler 
College Frage an das Schicksal Schnitzler 
University of Utah 52-53 Flachsmann als Erzieher Otto Ernst 
53-54 Der Biberpelz Hauptmann 
Wellesley College 51-52 Der gestiefelte Kater Tieck 
53-54 Die Welt auBer Rang und 
Banden Sallet 
West Virginia 50-51 Der Kramerskorb Hans Sachs 
University 
| Williams College 51-52 Peter Squenz Gryphius 
52-53 Durst Rautenborn 
(by Dartmouth Players) 


* The University of Texas produced the following previously unreported plays: 
1947-48 Minna von Barnhelm 


1949-50 Die Journalisten ......................+++++. Freytag 
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University of 50-51 Leonce und Lena Biichner 

Wisconsin 51-52, Minna von Barnhelm Lessing 

52-53 Der Biberpelz Hauptmann 

53-54 Wozzek Biichner 

Wooster College 53-54 Einer muB heiraten Wilhelmi 
Christmas Plays: 


Brigham Young University, University of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
University of Kansas, University of Maine, University of North Caro- 
lina, Oberlin College, University of Pennsylvania, University of Utah, 
and Wellesley College. 


Puppet Plays and Skits : 

Lawrence College and University of Missouri. In addition, Southern 
Methodist University reported a reading of Wiechert’s Spiel vom deut- 
schen Bettelmann with music and sound effects; Texas Technological 
College writes that their Deutscher Verein has an annual Music Show; and 
Pennsylvania University reports a Balladenabend (Recital and Acting). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rhythmen und Landschaften im zweiten Teil des Faust. 


Von Paul Friedlinder. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger Verlag, 
1954. 114 Seiten. Preis: DM 6.00. 


Ich méchte diese Studie des Grazisten Paul Friedlander als die ver- 
heiBungsvolle Vorstufe zu dem lang ersehnten Faustbuch begriiBen, das 
dem eeghyeon jeden Irrweg ersparen und den unmittelbaren Zugang 
zu Goethes Dichtung eréffnen wird. Es ist aus langjahriger verehrender 
Hingabe an Goethes Werk entstanden. Hatte Friedrich Gundolf noch 
1916 den zweiten Faust ,,eine Lade fiir Einlagen, ja ein Gedicht aus 
Einlagen“ genannt, so erhebt Friedlander die e: ,,[st es Selbsttau- 
schung, dab je mehr man eindringt, desto notwendiger auch das schein- 
bar Irrweghafte wird?“ Dabei weist er auf die verratselten Kabiren und 
spricht hier endlich das lésende Wort, indem er auf die wundersame 

ormel ,,sehnsuchtsvolle Hungerleider nach dem Unerreichlichen* (S. 30) 
verweist. So treten die Kabiren in klare Parallele zu Faust selber. Von 
toter Scholastik, von bloBem Wissen iiber die ,,Quellen“ fiihrt uns 
Friedlander zuriick in die Dichtung und findet da die Deutung. So 
riickt Friedlander auch die SS Partien der Klassischen Wal- 
purgisnacht in das Zentrum der Dichtung: ig ee ist allernachster 
Abkémmling des uranfanglichen Wirrsals, der Vernichtung. Das Vul- 
kanische in der Natur, Revolution und Krieg in der Geschichte sind ihm 
nachst verwandt“ (S. 33). Goethe war psistarier nicht nur in re- 
ligidsen Dingen. Es ist unheimlich, was alles der Greis in den Bann- 
kreis seiner Dichtung, zumal seines ,,Hauptgeschaftes“ zieht. Zu Shake- 
speare, dem Stern der schénsten Hohe, gesellt sich, in der zweiten Hialfte 
seines achten Lebensjahrzehnts, der groBe Florentiner: Goethes Ter- 
De 2 gehoren, nach Gehalt und Form, in die Nachfolge Dantes, 
wie Friedlander mit Recht betont. Die alte langgehegte Annahme, dab 
Goethe zu Dante nie ein innigeres Verhiltnis gewonnen, wird von 
Friedlander widerlegt. 1827 spielt Goethe gegen F. H. Jacobi, fiir 
den sich Gott in der Natur vethiillte, »unsern Dante“ aus, der die Na- 
turphilosophie als Gottes Enkelin preist. Grade auf die Faustdichtung 
hat Dante tief eingewirkt. Das erhellt sich nicht nur aus zahlreichen 
Anklangen, sondern dariiber hinaus ,aus der Bewegung des Ganzen: 
aus dem Dunkel und durch das Dunkel zu immer hoéheren Sphiren bis 
in den Anblick des héchsten Lichts“ (S.13). Das Endziel der Géttli- 
chen Koméddie ist in Dantes eigenen Worten ,,die Lebenden in diesem 
Leben von dem Stande des Elends zu entfernen und sie hindurchzu- 
fiihren zu dem Stande des Gliickes“ (S. 103). Diese Worte, sagt Fried- 
lander, sind genau anwendbar auch auf Goethes Faust. Ich verweise noch 
auf den Schlu8 der Wanderjahre: Wilhelm Meister und der gerettete 
Felix halten sich umschlungen, ,,Briider, die sich auf dem Wechselwege 
vom Orkus zum Licht begegnen.“ 


In der Eingangsszene von Faust II begegnen sich Shakespeare und 
Dante. Was schépferische Genie Goethes in seinen ag zieht, 
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muB sich diesem Kreise anpassen. Uns tritt hier nicht der Shakespeare 
der gewaltigen Tragédien mee me sondern der Dichter des Sommer- 
nachtstraums und des Sturms, lieblicher und milder als ein Maientag. In 
den Gesingen der Elfen erklingen Shakespeares Rhythmen; wobei es 
aber ,,fast unn6tig ist zu sagen, in wie andern Ténen Goethes Ariel und 
Goethes Elfen singen als Shakespeares mutwilligere und baindigungsbe- 
diirftigere Dimonen.“ So ist die alte MiBdeutung dieser Elfen als ,,neu- 
traler Geister“ widerlegt. Sie sind vielmehr die héchste irdische Ver- 
kérperung géttlichen Themes und gottlicher Liebe. Geistert doch 
Ariel schon in himmlisch reinen Ténen durch den Walpurgisnachtstraum. 

Erst nach vollendeter Lektiire geht dem Leser die wahre Bedeutung 
des Titels auf: aus dem Wandel und der Aufeinanderfolge der Rhyth- 
men und Landschaften ersteht der tiefere Sinn und besonders die wun- 
dervolle kiinstlerische Einheit dieser Dichtung. Wir haben in Fried- 
landers Buch das Werk eines Philologen im urspriinglichen Sinn des 
Wortes. Denn wahre Philologie ist Dienst am Worte. Oder wie Nietz- 
sche den Begriff vorbildlich fiir alle Gelehrten definiert hat: ,,die Kunst 
des langsamen Lesens, vorsichtig und riicksichtig.“ Wer gro®e Dichtung 
deuten will, mu8 sich Zeit lassen. Das hat Friedlinder getan, und jeder 
Leser wird ihm Dank wissen. 


University of Wisconsin. —Friedrich Bruns 


Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide. 


Urtext mit Prosaiibersetzung von Hans Bohm. Berlin: Walter de Gruy- 
ter & Co., zweite Auflage, 1955. 293 pages. 


In 1944 Walter de Gruyter & Co. in Berlin brought out the first 
edition of Hans Bohm’s translations of Walther von der Vogelweide. 
These translations were made to complement Béhm’s biography of 
Walter (Kohler & Amelung, 1943; 2. Aufl., 1944) and to document his 
interpretation of the poet Walther. The present, second, edition is 
printed from the same plates and, so far as I can see, without correction. 


In the Nachwort (pp. 282-283) the author explains his indebtedness 
to the usual sources, but specially he expresses his gratitude to Carl 
von Kraus, who permitted him to consult and to use the latter’s own 
translations and notes. Twelve of Kraus’ Ubertragungen have been taken 
over more or less completely. These are especially marked with an 
asterisk, e.g. 35, 17-26 *. 

I have looked rather closely at the first 100 of the 293 pages of the 
book without finding substantial misprints. Something is wrong on 
p- 92 (115,30 — 116,32, [V) with the translation: “Was hat ist jedoch sie 
auch vielen Zauber notig?” which has been carried over from the first 
edition without correction. 


The translations are in prose rather than in verse, and there is no at- 
tempt to give them an archaic flavor. On the contrary, the language of 


the translations is modern and aimed at conveying the sense, rather than 
the style, of the original. For example: 


71,35-37 Mich hat ein wiinneclicher wan 
und ouch ein leber friundes trést 
in senelichen kumber braht . . . 
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is rendered: “Liebliche Hoffnungsbilder und freudige Erwartung, wie 
sie die Geliebte erregt, haben mich in Liebeskummer versetzt.” This 
version goes back, either by way of Kraus’ Untersuchungen (p. 285), 
or directly to Wilmann’s-Michels edition (II, 272), to whom the author 
also gives due acknowledgement. When Kraus disagrees with Wilmanns- 
Michels, Béhme is likely to go with Kraus. All the time, in any case, 
he is aware of what these scholars have said about the poem in question. 


The arrangement of the poems is basically chronological, with 
groupings according to content within the chronological scheme. Since 
this arrangement was mode prior to 1944, the author has not used the 
work of Friedrich Maurer (Die politischen Lieder Walthers von der 
Vogelweide, 1954) or of Alfons Kracher (Zur Gestaltung einer neuen 
Walther Ausgabe, 1953). The prose text is on the left-hand page facing 
the Middle High German text, which comes directly from Lachmann- 
Kraus, tenth edition, 1936. 

Certainly these translations will do much to make the poetry of 
Walther accessible to the “tumben leien” (p. 283) for whom Bohme 
intended them. Equally certainly, these prose versions can contribute 
substantially to our students’ comprehension of Walther’s poems read 
extensively, rather than intensively. Even those of us who think we 
can read Walther with competence are likely to find interesting and 
challenging deviations from our own Ubertragungen here. Those | 
have looked into seem to be pretty solidly based on sound scholarship. 

University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Kudrun. 
Edition partielle, avec Introduction, Notes et Glossaire, par André Moret. 
Paris: Aubier (Editions Montaigne), 1955, = Bibliothéque de Philologie 
Germanique XVIII. 258 pages. 


This is the third volume of the Bibliothéque de Philologie Ger- 
manique done by André Moret, the others being III, Wolfram’s Parzival, 
and XIII, Anthologie du Minnesang. The over-all plan is the same: a 
general introduction discussing the manuscript and the author, a synopsis 
or analysis of the story, a study of the genesis of the poem, the 
geography of the poem, motifs, characters, language and style, metrics, 
evaluation and bibliography. The selections from the text with copious 
notes, an index of proper names, a glossary, and a table of contents 
follow in that order. 

The critical introduction to Kudrun is interesting, well-written, and 
well adapted to the problable needs of most first readers of the poem. 
One thing annoyed me, though I suppose it is inevitable. This is the 
frequent reference in the text of the introduction to stanzas which are 
not printed as part of the text Something like 32 stanzas thus referred 
to are not printed in this volume, and hence this introduction is not 
fully available to the student who has only this book at his disposal. 
The bibliography is certainly adequate. I think everything worth while 
is listed, though I did not check it minutely. Misprints observed in the 
introduction are: p.12, line 13 Goldenermichen for Goldenermirchen, 
and p. 16, line 16 roch for rock (loiseau rock). 
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The texts selected comprise something like 987 of the 1705 stanzas, 
with something from each of the 32 Aventiuren except from 3, 9, 21, 
and 22. I do not find any indication of the provenience of the text 
printed, but when it varies from Martin’s text it is usually in the direc- 
tion of Symons’. Here I checked carefully the first thirty-five pages. 
I found nothing to object to except a ~— of misprints and —— 
one or two little matters. For instance: I see no reason for mit der 
siner mabt instead of mit der sinen mabt 59,2; nor for eren instead of 
ere 207,4. I would set hete rather than het in 238,4; mines rather than 
mins 246,4. Misprints in the text are the last half line of stanza 94, 
which is badly fouled up; and gahes for gehes 232,1 (the vocabulary 
has the form correctly). Probably versmachliche is a misprint for vers- 
mabhliche 357.4. My check represents a test of 187 of the 987 stanzas 

rinted. One may, I think, assume that the unchecked poriton is at 
~ as good as that checked. As to substance, a the heart of the 
Kudrun is here represented. The notes are principally translations and 
cross references. I observed no grammatical notes. 


In sum, this is a valuable book for anyone who wishes to get at the 
essence of the Kudrun without reading all of it. Certainly it would be 
a good text from which to teach, if one has students whose knowledge 
of French is adequate to such an undertaking. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Oskar Kollbrunner. Leben, Werk und literarhistorische Stellung eines Schweizer 
Dichters in der Neuen Welt. 


Von Linus Spuler. Frauenfeld, Schweiz: Verlag Huber und Co., 1955. 
120 Seiten. Preis: S. Fr. 7.00. 


Deutschsprachige Dichtung, die auf dem Boden der Neuen Welt ent- 
stand, ist bisher kaum von Literarhistorikern behandelt worden. Das lag 
zu allererst daran, daB diese Dichtung nur selten iiber das Niveau von 
Gelegenheitsversen und Reimiibungen ae Linus Spulers Arbeit 
versucht zu zeigen, daB dem Schweizer Oskar Kollbrunner (1895-1932) 


ein legitimer Platz in der Literaturgeschichte des 20. Jahrhunderts zu- 
kommt. 


Oskar Kollbrunner war wie alle anderen deutsch-amerikanischen 
Schriftsteller in der verzweifelten Situation, daB er keine eindeutige 
sprachliche ZugehGrigkeit hatte. Bei ihm, dem Deutschschweizer, kam 
zu der iiblichen Zweigleisigkeit noch eine dritte Quelle von Sprachwirr- 
nis hinzu: er wuchs auf mit dem Dialekt, den er mit provinzieller Enge 
assoziierte; er schrieb auf Hochdeutsch, das er wie die meisten Deutsch- 
schweizer als ,,erste Fremdsprache“ erworben hatte; er war die gréBere 
Zeit seines reifen Lebens von Englisch a das er nie vollig be- 
herrschte. Dieser sprachlichen Heimatiocig eit entsprach di seeelische: 
solange er in hae war, hatte er Heimweh nach dem stillen Tal im 
Thurgau; wenn er ,,zu Hause“ (fiir Kollbrunner ein fragwiirdiger Be- 
griff) war, plante er die nachste Reise nach Amerika. Linus Spuler zeigt 
in Kollbrunners Werk klar und eindrucksvoll die Tradition der deut- 
schen Romantiker, die sich in diesem ewigen Widerstreit zwischen Wan- 
dertrieb und Heimweh darstellt. Fraglos hat das Fernweh und die 
Eindriicke der Neuen Welt eine groBere dichterische Befruchtung be- 
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wirkt als das Schweizer Heimweh. Die Schweizer-Gedichte kommen 
oft genug gefahrlich nahe an banalpatriotische Kalenderverse heran. In 
den Neuwelt-Gedichten dagegen zeigt sich seine eigentiimliche und 
Be Begabung, in der Art, wie er die Nacht-Dimonie Manhattans 
ausdriickt, oder in der Tagfreude, mit der er den weiten amerikanischen 
Kontinent umfaBt. Linus Spuler geht nicht zu weit, wenn er Koll- 
brunner als einen (wenn auch etwas auf eidgendssische Weise verbiir- 
rlichten) Nachfahren Walt Whitmans prisentiert. In den besten Ge- 
ichten des letzten Bandes (,,Geschenk der Stille“) erinnern Thematik 
und Rhythmus an C. F. Meyer und Rilke. 

Kollbrunners Lyrik ist nicht, wie deutsch-amerikanische Literatur 
so oft, eine Nachziiglerdichtung. Seine oo ist zeitgends- 
sisch mit der in Deutschland. Er hinkt nicht nach, wie das in der 
deutsch-amerikanischen Literaturgeschichte iiblich ist. Mit seinen Man- 
hattengedichten, mit dem Wolkenkratzerthema bringt er einen neuen 
Ton in die deutsche Grofstadtdichtung, die sich seit Ende des 19. 
Jahrhunderts mehr und mehr zu einer eigenen Gattung entwickelt hatte. 
DaB sich einem Dichter, der unstet und meist ohne festes Einkommen in 
New York im Jahrzehnt einer hektischen Prosperitat lebt, die Stadt als 
der Mammoniten Zion“ darbietet, ist nicht verwunderlich. Doch es ist 
eine HaB-Liebe, fiir die er ausdrucksvolle Wortpragungen von packen- 
der Bildkraft findet. 

In einer Auseinandersetzung mit Ernst Jockers’ Begriffsbestimmung 
der deutsch-amerikanischen Literatur verneint Linus Spuler Kollbrun- 
ners Zugehorigkeit zur Literatur der Deutsch-Amerikaner. Der Ver- 
fasser sieht in Kollbrunners nie endendem Heimweh, in der Tatsache, 
daB er vor allem fiir ein Schweizer Publikum schrieb, die Berechtigung, 
ihn von der deutschamerikanischen Literatur abzusetzen und ihn a 
Schweizer Dichter zu bewerten. Spulers Untersuchung ist eine sorg- 
faltige und subtile Analyse eines dichterischen Lebenswerks, dem bisher 
zu Unrecht keinerlei Beachtung geschenkt worden ist. 


University of Maryland. —Dieter Cunz 


Social Criticism in the Early Works of Erich Kastner. 
By John Winkelman. The University of Missouri Studies, vol. XXV, 
no. 4. Columbia, Mo., 1953. 144 pp. 

This study is a, concerned with the sociological aspects of 
Kastner’s work in the sense of testing it as to the veracity of its report- 
ing, as to the authenticity of Kastner’s personal reaction to his observa- 
tions, and, underlying all this, as to the objective historical significance of 
the cultural diorama created by him” (p.9). It also offers, in Chapter I, 
a bio ical sketch and a critical synopsis of the poet’s work. — Chap- 
ter II, “The Structure of the Weimar Republic,” provides the historical 
background. The remaining three — deal, respectively, with the 
political, economic, and social aspects of Kastner’s criticism. The study 
Is as Of 1949, since no works by Kastner nor literature concerning him 
which appeared after this date have been used. It is not clear, however, 
why not even bibliographical reference is made to Kastner’s Leben in 
dieser Zeit (1929), Arthur mit dem langen Arm (1932), Das verhexte 
Telefon (1932), and Das doppelte Lottchen (1949). 
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Social Criticism is, as far as I know, the first full-length analysis of 
Kastner’s work and, for this reason alone, a welcome contribution. Pro- 
fessor Winkelman has treated his topic diligently and, in the main, con- 
scientiously. There are shortcomings: they may be accounted for by 
the fact that the author undertook a study in sociology, which I pre- 
sume is not his field of major concentration. It should also be borne 
in mind that the analysis of a period of the immediate past is always diffi- 
cult, and particularly difficult to appraise are the Sas turbulent and 
even chaotic times of the Weimar Republic. 

Chapter II, “The Structure of the Weimar Republic,” comprises 
eleven pages. Inadequacies result from such a radical attempt at com- 
pression. The following paragraph may serve as an illustration: “In 
the religious-racial sphere, the great growth of anti-Semitism is a con- 
spicuous and 6 example of the virulence of such a two-way divi- 
sion [of the body politic]. The hostility towards Jews, never absent 
among the eg og’ and ignorant elements, had formerly been miti- 
gated somewhat by the Protestant-Catholic Kzulturkampf, as well as by 
the general absence of crisis in Wilhelmine Germany. It had experienced 
a tal during the World War because of the whole-hearted participation 
of Jews, particularly in the war against Czarist Russia. Khoe the war, 
Protestants and Catholics, no longer in serious conflict with each other, 
living in a state of chronic crisis and tension, united in their hostility to 
the remaining religious group in Germany, the 1,000,000 Jews . . . ” 
(p.40f.). Actua °: the Kulturkampf was intensified by anti-Jewish 
agitation (Stécker-Bewegung). The financial crisis of 1873 gave impetus 
to the then nascent anti-Semitic movement. The “lull” in anti-Semitic 
agitation set in before 1914 (cf. Reichstagswahlen of 1903). “After the 
war, Protestants and Catholics, no longer in serious conflict with one 
another . . . ” creates the false impression that the dissention engen- 
dered by the Kulturkampf had extended into the twentieth Century. This 
same sentence further characterizes the anti-Semitism of the 1920’s as 
a preeminently religious issue, which it was not. The Jewish popula- 
tion at that time amounted to about 500,000 and not one million. 


“ . the German state, the Weimar Republic, was utterly disor- 
pases. its structure barely more than a fagade, its democratic processes 
ollow pretenses” (p. 43). This is a very dubious kind of generalization, 
particularly as regards the period of relative stabilization (1924-1928). 
And there are factual errors: Berlin, not Munich, was the center of 
the Kapp Putsch (p. 43). Cont to Professor Winkelman’s statement, 
Bavaria never seriously threatened to secede (p.41). The strength of 
the Social Democratic Party “fluctuated around 35 per cent of the 
votes cast until 1929, after which it declined” (p.42). The statement 
concerning minor fluctuations and the eventual decline are not in ac- 
cordance with fact. The representation of the Social Democratic Party 
in the Reichstag (number of seats) was as follows: 1924—100; 1924 
(second election) — 131; 1928 — 153; 1930 — 143; 1932 — 133; 1932 (sec- 
ond election) — 121; 1933 — 120. 
Minor inaccuracies have also been noted. It is not Rotfrontkémpfer- 
bund (p. 36), but Roter Frontkampferbund. “The Sturmtruppen of the 
National Socialist Party . . . ” (p. 36): Sturmptruppen is solely a mili- 
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term (“shocktroops”); it was never used as an official designation 
for the semi-military party formations. 

The author creates an artificial and therefore untenable distinction 
between “social” and “political.” “It is clear that most of the poems of 
Kastner’s are intended as social criticism . . . in other words, the 
bulk of the poems have no connection with a political critique” (p. 46). 
Later in this same chapter (“The Political Scene”) political issues are 
being dealt with and the discussion of war and militarism (“political 
critique”) leads the author to an investigation of the German educa- 
tional system (“social criticism”). 

Kastner endeavored to be objective. “The opinion of a poet, as an 
unusually sensitive urban person, is worthy of icular respect, above 
all when, as in this instance, the poet strives to eliminate subjectivity and 
to serve simply as the voice of society about him” (p. 123). It is not 
clear how this statement can be reconciled with previous utterances, 
“The inherent principle of Kastner’s screening off the issues, alwa 
based on the personal equation, ruled this out [a poetic treatment of 
the “effect on the voters of German colonial and territorial losses un- 
der the Versailles treaty”]. On the same page (p. 59), Professor Winkel- 
man raises the question as to why Kastner did not deal with anti-Semi- 
tism. “He indubitably knew, as a newspaperman, what was being said 
and planned. Rather, the ‘Jewish  seseraed did not exist for him be- 
cause, under the premises of his Weltanschauung, it ought not to exist.” 
But then: militarism “ought not to exist” yet it exists, and Kastner, the 

raises the issue. 

Professor Winkelman is to be commended for his painstaking at- 
tempts at checking the poetic utterances against scientifically ascertain- 
able fact. On occasion, however, his thoroughness yields dubious result. 


Auf tausend Deutsche kimen wohl pro Jahr 

gerade 19 Komma 04 Kinder. 

04! Und so was halt der Mann fiir wahr! 

DaB das nicht stimmen kann, sieht doch ein Blinder. 

(“Patriotisches Bettgesprach,” from: Ein Mann gibt 
Auskunft, 1930.) 
“The poem cites the birth rate of 19.04 per thousand population, and 
this should then presumably apply to 1929. The correct birth rate for 
that year is 17.9 and for 1930 17.5. The birth rate closest to 19.04 was 
19.5 recorded for the year 1926” (p.94). The question as to whether 
it is profitable to measure the statistical accuracy of a poem to the last 
decimal point may go unanswered, particularly in this case where “null 
vier” is a metric necessity in lines two and three of the stanza we have 
page Kastner himself was inclined to poke fun at statistics, viz., 
e next stanza of the same poem: 

Die Kinder hinterm Komma kénnten bloB 

von ihm und anderen Ministern stammen. 

Und solcher Dezimalbruch wird mal groB! 

Und tritt zu Ministerien zusammen. 
Absorbed in his sociological research, the author more than once be- 
comes insensitive to the lightness and the irony of Kastner’s poetry. He 
states that “Patriotisches Bettgesprich” “encourages contraception” and, 
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in support of his contention, quotes the line: “Komm, laB uns den Ge- 
burtenriickgang pflegen” (p.95). Kastner does not always perform as 
the moralist or satirist. To his early works also applies what he stated 
in “Nachtragliche Vorbemerkungen” to Die kleine Freiheit (1952): 
“Manche Beitrage dienen der schieren Unterhaltung.” However it must 
be admitted that the distinction between satire and Gebrauchslyrik is 
sometimes difficult to make. 


University of Colorado. —Gerhard Loose 


The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. 
By Sol Liptzin. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1954. Ix, 191 pages. 
$3.00. 

Every now and again (all too infrequently) a book like Professor 
Sage survey appears, combining scholarly thoroughnes with reada- 
bility and handiness of format. Here he provides a review and recapitu- 
lation of the figure of Heinrich Heine as English critics have viewed 
him as man and poet from the late 1820’s down to the present. As such, 
this study is like the well-known “moving mirror”: it must even present 
the negative critical distortions of a Thomas Carlyle, the adulation of a 
George Eliot, along with the delicate empathy of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetic précis. 

If the reader follows the progress of the Heine legend from image 
to succeeding image, a remarkable upward progression meets the eye; 
not only does the view of Heine brighten, his message, mission, and 
import visibly widen, there is also a definite deepening. The diversity 
of views (easily traced to Heine’s own contradictions and inner com- 
plexities) gradually assumes the quality of something definitive. Is it 
then not within the realm of possibility that this most puzzling and 
controversial of figures may some day, and relatively soon, achieve an 
interpretation, via this comparative method, that will indeed be the 
definitive one? Separate studies of the Anglo-American Heine-Bild, the 
evolution of the Heine legend in France, in Russia (one might here in- 
clude the Marxist evaluation of ca. 1935, re-issued 1952, by the Buda- 
pest Germanist, Georg Lukacs), in the Spanish-speaking countries, et al. 
— these might one day come in for simultaneous consideration, though 
they may never fuse. 

In any case, Professor Liptzin has done a good service to students of 
German literature, revealing, as he has done, the Bildwandlung from 
“blackguard” to “world-citizen.” 


Duke University. —Herman Salinger 


Failure of a Revolution. 
By Rudolf Coper. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955, xi and 
294 Pp., $5.00. 

The almost bloodless socialist revolution of November 1918, comi 
as it did when the war-weary German populace would have welcom 
the change, presented an opportunity for crepe og grip of militarists 
and industrial magnates on the German State. e chance was missed, 
and these evils lived on in the Weimar Republic despite its politically 
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democratic form. Rudolf Coper has supplemented his own vivid recol- 
lections of this period with a painstaking examination of memoirs and 
other documents. In addition to the exciting public events from the 
November revolution to the suppression by military force of the wide- 
spread strikes in the following spring, he also describes the political 
manoeuvres which went on behind the scenes. Either socialism or demo- 
cratic capitalism could have broken the militaristic control of the State, 
had the proper legislation been enacted by the revolutionary government 
before the election of a National Assembly (which if called too early — 
as in fact it was — would favor reaction because the electorate was largely 
unenlightened about the issues at stake) and before the militarists could 
reconsolidate their forces after the armistice. Because of the deliberate 
planning of some members of the government and the sgt pen and 
incompetence of others, nothing was done in the direction of either kind 
of social change. By the time the workers and their leaders became 
fully aware of this, it was too late to halt reaction. 


University of Michigan. —Mary C. Crichton 


Jeremias Gotthelf. Eine Einfiihrung in seine Werke. 
Von Walter Muschg. Band 303 der Dalp-Taschenbiicher. Bern: A. 
Francke Verlag, 1954. 219 Seiten. Preis: S. Fr. 2.80. 


Walter Muschg bietet uns in diesem Buche — neben einer eingehen- 
den Biographie ,,Albert Bitzius und Jeremias Gotthelf,“ in der er den 
Schriftsteller, den Christen, den Dichter und den Kiinstler Bitzius-Gott- 
helf behandelt — Einfiihrungen und Analysen zu den einzelnen Werken 
des Dichters, die geeignet sind, den Leser in das Verstandnis dieser 
Werke eindringen zu lassen und Gotthelf als Dichter und Menschen dem 
Leser nahe zu bringen. Von den Erstlingswerken werden hier behan- 
delt: ,,Der Bauernspiegel“ und ,,Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters,“ 
jene schweren Angriffe gegen die seiner Zeit herrschenden Machte des 
6ffentlichen Lebens und gegen die Bauernschaft des Emmentals, unter 
die sich Gotthelf verbannt sah. Aus der Zeit seiner Reife werden nach 
Gehalt und Problemen analysiert: ,,Uli der Knecht,“ Gotthelfs erdichte- 
tes Idealbild eine idealen Lésung der sozialen Frage, das psychologische 
»Anne Babi Jowager,“ die christliche Vision von ,,Geld und Geist“ und 
die geschichtliche der ,,Schwarzen Spinne.“ Aus seiner dritten Periode, 
der en Periode von 1846 bis zu seinem Tode 1854, in der sich Gott- 
helf wieder oft mit groBer Bitterkeit und Leidenschaft mit dem Zeit- 
geist auseinandersetzt, kommen in diesem Bande zur Wer 
Gelstag,“ kein Bauernroman mehr, sondern cin gegen den Zeitgeist 
polemisierender Wirtshausroman, ,,Kathi die Grofmutter,“ das ergrei- 
fende Denkmal des Alterns, eine idealisierende Bauernerzahlung gegen 
den zerstérenden Zeitgeist gerichtet, und ,,Uli der Pachter,“ wo die volle 
Idealitat des Bauerntums gegeniiber dem Zeitgeist noch einmal heraus- 

estellt wird. Als vierter Teil folgen weniger bekannte, literarisch un- 
deutende Geschichten der letzten Jahre: ,,Zeitgeist und Berner Geist,“ 
Gotthelfs politisches Testament, eine reine Tendenzdichtung, ,,Das Er- 
lebnis eines Schuldenbauers,“ ein Zeugnis dunkelster Resignation, und 
als letztes einige ausgewahlte ,,Lustige Geschichten“ und ,,Alte Ge- 
schichten.“ — Gotthelf ist uns heute kein Unbekannter mehr, er gehért, 
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wie Stifter und Hdélderlin, zu den Dichtergestalten, die in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten wieder ,,entdeckt“ und deren GréBe erst in unserer Zeit 
wieder erkannt worden ist. Mit seiner GréBe hat es aber, wie Muschg 
in diesem Bande wiederholt betont, eine besondere Bewandtnis: er ist 
vor allem ein religiéser Dichter und ein echt volkstiimliches Genie, das 
nicht nur asthetisch gewiirdigt sein will, denn sein Schaffen ist im Leben 
verwurzelt, ihm steht die Kunst nicht iiber dem Leben, sondern im 
Dienst des Lebens. Gotthelf ist ferner ein eminent sozial-politischer 
Dichter, der 6ffentlich handelt, wenn er schreibt und der den Mut hat, 
das zu sagen, was er fiir wahr halt. Er wird deshalb in diesem vorlie- 
genden Bande oe zwei Seiten hin verteidigt: gegen den literarischen 
Astheten, der sich nicht vorstellen kann, daB es einem Autor um etwas 
anderes als asthetische Geniisse und Sensationen gehen kann und gegen 
jene, die fiir eine dichterische GroBe wie Gotthelf blind sind und ihn 
zusammen mit einem halben Dutzend anderen als Erbauungs- und Volks- 
schriftsteller abzutun gewohnt sind. — Es ist ein Verdienst fiir den Ver- 
fasser und den Verleger dieser ,,Einfiihrung,“ Gotthelf ,,wie er wirklich 
war‘ durch eine cingehende Biographie, durch die vorliegenden Analysen 
seiner Hauptwerke und durch die ,,SchluBbetrachtungen beim Lesen 
Gotthelfs“ in einer billigen Ausgabe dem lesenden Publikum niher ge- 
bracht zu haben. 


University of Wisconsin. —R. O. Roéseler 


Nietzsche in the Early Work of Thomas Mann. 


By R. A. Nicholls. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, vol. 45. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. 119 
pp. $1.70 (paper). 

Neither Friedrich Nietzsche nor Thomas Mann is always easy to 
interpret. Taken together, they can compound the difficulties of the 
interpreter. Mr. Nicholls has foreseen the problem and delimited his 
subject accordingly. He begins with Mann’s earliest prose fiction and 
ends with the Observations of a Nonpolitical Man. (For the record: 
also discussed are Buddenbrooks, Tonio Kréger, Tristan, Fiorenza, Royal 
Highness, and Death in Venice.) The first marked and consistent evi- 
dence of Nietzsche’s influence on Mann, Nicholls finds, occurs in Tonio 
Kréger, although previous works reveal the same influence to a lesser 
degree. After World War I Nietzsche is no longer the chief source of 
inspiration, hence the termination of the study with the Observations. 


As stated in the introduction, the investigation is concerned neither 
with the validity of Mann’s approach to Nietzsche nor with his evalua- 
tion of Nietzsche’s philosophy but with the way in which his thinking 
was shaped by the amie oy To this end Nicholls adopts the tech- 
nique of first establishing the principal ideas in a given work by Mann 
and then comparing them with those of Nietzsche. Frequent quota- 
tions in juxtaposition sometimes reveal a striking similarity in thought, 
sometimes serve as a basis for evaluating differences. Mann never took 
Nietzsche’s extreme doctrines literally, we learn, and as he matured he 
tended more and more to go beyond Nietzsche, to superimpose personal 
experience and reflection upon ideas he did borrow. Consistently try- 
ing to reconcile the sensitive individual and society (the citizen-artist 
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theme), he arrived at a position that transcended the nihilistic implica- 
tions of his source. This process is, for example, well illustrated in the 

lanation of the Dionysian-Apollonian antithesis together with its 
adaptation by Mann (pp.62f.). Although everyone may not always 
agree with the interpretation of the many complex philosophical and 

chological insights presented by Nicholls, his study reveals a great 
deal of careful thought and painstaking effort. It is required reading 
for the serious student of Mann. 

This publication is the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation (Ber- 
keley, 1954), a fact a by the general style and confirmed ~_s 
bibliographical check. book titles and quotations appear in Engli 
translation, with an eye to the trade, as recently confirmed by an adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Review. The attempt to reach the literate pub- 
lic is certainly commendable, although in view of the highly specialized 
nature of the subject I should not overestimate the probable sales. Things 
are not made easier for the reader when, in a few places, he cannot tell 
immediately whether a quotation comes from Nietzsche or from Mann 
without looking at the footnote. The quaint English of some of the 
translations — the English of the authorized translator, not Nicholls — 
may or may not be a deterrent. Nicholls’ style, be it emphasized, is on 
the whole lucid and pleasing. The few proof errors are of no great 
consequence. I may add that the shortcomings here mentioned do not 
necessarily reflect upon the work of the author but rather underline 
some of the problems still to be solved in a type of publishing that de- 
serves encouragement. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. —Fred Genschmer 
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16mm Films For Study and Enjoyment 


FILMS IN GERMAN 
UNSERE STRASSE (20 mins). Rental $5. Sale $95. Printed Scripts 
$.25 each. 
A new film for the teaching of German in Secondary schools and Col- 
leges; produced in Germany. The film deals with the practical problem 


of persuading a German town council to vote funds for construction 
of a street where new houses have been built. 


“Unsere Strasse received with great enthusiasm . . . photogra 
and setting of film delightful” — University of Texas. phy 
ALPINE VILLAGE (18 mins). Rental $4. 

Glimpses of daily life of the people of a Swiss mountain village. 
BAUERNSTAND MIT KUNSTLERHAND (15 mins). Rental $4. 
A film on the Swiss farmer and craftsman, at woodcarving, spinning, 
weaving, cheese making and tapestry making. 

SINGENDES DEUTSCHLAND (20 mins). Rental $4.75. Sale $75. 

15 popular German songs are sung and illustrated with scenes of the 
German countryside. Printed copies of songs $.15 each. 


* * * * * 


EMIL UND DIE DETEKTIVE (77 mins). Rental $19. For prints 
with English subtitles — Rental apply. 

A story which all can follow and understand, based on the book by 
Kastner. The entire school would enjoy this film. 


Also available in sequence of 20 mins each. Rental $4.75 per section. 
1. EMIL GOES TO BERLIN _' 3. DETECTIVES IN ACTION 
2. EMIL MEETS THE GANG 4. THE THIEF IS CAUGHT 


SINGENDE JUGEND — Orphan Boy of Vienna (80 mins). Rental 
$15 to Elementary and High Schools. $25 to others. All prints have 
English subtitles. 

A story full of activity about an orphan boy adopted by a Street Singer 
and her by the Vienna Choir Boys’ School. . 


FILMS IN ENGLISH 
ANGELS OF DINKELSBUHL (17 mins). Rental $3.75. Sale $50. 
The townsfolk enact their famous “Children’s Play” in this German 
Province of Bavaria. 
OBERAMMERGAU (17 mins). Rental $3.75. Sale $50. 
A tour of Oberammergau and the nearby village of Mittenwald. 


Order from 


Juternational Film Bureau Jue. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il. 
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